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SOUTHERN GHOST STORIES. 


T is strange that at a time when the popu- 
lar taste is so strongly inclined in that 
direction—when the day and generation de- 
mand and appreciate folk lore of every kind— 
some one has not collected and published the 
tales of superstitious fancy and the ghost 
stories of which the South was once so full. 

The period of belief in them has, of course, 
passed away, and it is time they were being 
utilized for literature; if such use is to be made 
of them, it must be done quickly, ere they fade 
entirely out of memory. 

From two prolific sources, the superstitions 
of the negroes and the traditions of the In- 
dians (tinged with rude tribute to the super- 
natural), writers like Irving or Bird could 
draw inexhaustible material. Indeed the lat- 
ter founded his own best romance, if not the 
best which any American author has produced, 
upon a legend which derives its effect from a 
superstition shared by both reds and whites; 
and although the startling incidengs of the 
story are eventually explained by purely hu- 
man agencies—natural enough, under the cir- 
cumstances, while quite bizarre and unusual— 
it nevertheless owes its interest chiefly to the 
skillful way in which the reader is persuaded, 
until he nears the conclusion, that ghostly in- 
fluences are at work. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the story alluded to is that most 
charming one, “The Jibbenainosay, or Nick 
of the Woods.” 

I can not help thinking that he who will 
undertake to catch, ere they vanish altogether, 
and reproduce as nearly as possible in their 
original dress, the stories of ghosts and witches 
which the Southern plantation negro was wont 
to tell with mingled awe and delight, never 
scrupling to believe even that which in the 
ardor of narration he himself invented, will 
be rewarded with a richer “find” than even 
the famous “ Uncle Remus” fables. 

These stories, while sometimes absurd and 
always grotesque, were invariably imaginative, 
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never tame, and often appalling in suggestion 
and incident. When a boy, I have listened 
to them until my hair bristled and my blood 
curdled—until I would hear the groan of a 
“sperit” in every breeze; and, forced at last, 
long after bedtime, to permit a suspension of 
the fascinating recital and brave the dark 
night, now thronged with mysterious horrors, 
I have made, I could have sworn, but one 
long stride from the “ quarters ” to the “ house.” 

I remember the substance of a few of these 
tales which made the strongest impression 
upon my mind, but I despair of giving them 
with aught of the effect which the sable racon- 
teur who told them to me well knew how to 
produce. One which I especially relished 
seems either to have suggested, or to have been 
suggested, by the account of the man who, 
seeking to alarm some acquaintances by per- 
sonating a ghost, was himself terrified by his 
pet monkey, which, donning a white sheet in 
imitation of its master, chased him inglori- 
ously from the field. 

«“ Wunst on a time,” my oracle used to say, 
“not sech a long time ago nuther, an’ toluble 
clost bout here, a white man who maybe some 
ole fokes round here mout a knowed, tuk and 
merdered his fren’—busted his head in, and 
cut his throat jes’ for nothin’ but devilment. 
Well, dey tuk dat man up an’ tride him fore 
de jedge and de juror, and dey hanged him. 
Well, you mout know what was bleege to hap- 
pen. Of koase dat man’s sperit couldn’t res’ 
easy. Arter dey hang a man for murder, he 
doan’ have no peace. His ghos’ sure to keep 
*pearin round de place whar dey done hang 
him, sometimes in cump’ny uv de devil, some- 
times by hissef’. Well dat wuz jes de way 
dat man’s ghos’ done. ’Long ‘bout midnight 
hit would rassel up on one of de posts of de 
gallus, an’ sit dar wrapt up in a shroud, for a 
hour or so. Sometimes hit would keep rite 
still, like as if hit was thinkin’ an’ studyin’; 
but den agin, hit would mone, an’ holler, an’ 
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ery miserbul—you couldn’t tell jes’ what hit 
wuz sayin’, but you could know hit wuz beg- 
gin, an’ prayin’, an’ sufferin’; an’ you couldn’t 
skasely he’p bein’ sorry for dat po’ ghos’, if de 
man wuz so to’n doun bad when he wuz livin’, 
an’ did ack so rediklus ’bout his fren what he 
kill, 

“Uv koase, dat kine a thing goin’ on made de 
fokes talk; and dem what seed hit wunst, didn’t 
want to see hit no mo’, but dey tole ’bout hit. 
Dar wuz a passel of niggers, what was wuk- 
kin at a brick ki’n, dat seed hit mity nigh ev’ry 
nite; kase dey had to go by dar when dey 
went to wuk an’ come back frum wuk, and dat 
wuz offen in de middle of de nite. Well dey 
got kinder ust to de ghos’; an’ ‘lowed hit 
nuvver hurt none o’ dem. But dar wuz a 
spry, sassy, yung free nigger, what had ben 
up Norf and got ejjikashun, an’ lived dar in 
de town not fur frum whar dis ghos’ ha’nted; 
an’ dat nigger sed dar wan’t no ghoses. He 
kep’ blowin’ an’ jawin’ ’roun "bout ignunt nig- 
gers bleevin’ in sech things, ’tel de senserbul 
fokes got wore out wid him, an’ jes up an’ tole 
him to shet his hed. Den he ’ranged wid a 
white gen’elman, what hadn’t much mo’ sense 
dan he did, dat he would ‘vince dem brick-ki’n 
niggers, by ’sper’ence, dat de ghos’ want no 
sure nuff ghos’, 

“So he tuk him a long white sheet one nite, 
an’ went to the gallus and clumb up on one 
of de posts, and sot dar waitin’ fur de niggers 
to come “long. I lay de dam fool was jus’ a 
laffin’ to hisself ’bout how he was gwyine to 
make dem niggers skip; but he nuvver look 
’roun to see if any thing else wuz dar ez mout 
make him skip. Well, at las’ here come de 
niggers, talkin’ kinder low, kase dey wuzn’t 
kyarin’ to talk loud in dat naborhud, but was 
obleeged to talk some, to keep up. When dey 
come to de turn of de path, whar dey could see 
de gallus, dey stop. 

“One of ’em say, ‘ My lan, Sam! dar’s two of 
dem things.’ 

“Dat free nigger look ’roun, den, for de fust 
time. Good Lord! Rite dar, not morn a 
yard frum him, sot dat ghos’ on de yuther pos’, 
An hit was a leanin’ over towuds him fren’ly- 
like—like hit wanted to put an arm ’round 
him, or pat him on de back. An’ hit wuz a 
grinnin’ at him wid bar ’teef, an’ hits eyes wuz 
shinin’ britern de moon, but sortersmoky an’ like 
de lite outer’n a dirty lantern. Hits face wuza 
green’sh-yaller white, like de kuller of de fat 
of mas’ fed bakin, an’ hits ha’r wuz all twisted 
like witches’ stirfips. De free nigger look at 


de ghos’ and de ghos’ look at de nigger ‘bout 
haf a minute. De nigger wuz parrerlize. Den 
de ghos’ kinder snicker an’ say, mity insinny- 
atin’, ‘’Spose you go home aw’ stay wid me to- 
nite,’ 

“Dat broke de charm. De free nigger fotch 
a bawl you mout a hearn ten mile, and jump 
forty feet in de a’r. When he come down he 
lit runnin’; an’ he holler to de yuther niggers, 
who wuz stil’ stannin’ at de turn of de path, 
‘Hol’ on boys, I’ze one o’ you.’ But dem nig- 
gers thort he say, ‘I want one o’ you,’ and dey 
cut. 

“Dat biz’ness settle de free nigger’s fool talk, 
an’ show what he know. De nex’ day he tuk 
de kullery morbis, an’ died in two week. But 
he see dat ghos’ every nite tel he do die; kuz 
when a man puts hisself in de power of a 
sperit by goin’ whar hit is—sorter fo’sin hisself 
on hit—he aint nuvver gwyne to git rid of dat 
sperit no mo’.” 

This idea, that one who intrudes upon the 
proper premises of the disembodied spirit, in- 
vades, as it were, the domain of a ghost act- 
ively engaged in business, becomes subject to 
the spirit’s influence and is thenceforth a 
haunted man, occurs in many of the negro 
ghost stories. 

An almost universal feature of these tales, 
and one that added greatly to their effect, was 
the familiar manner in which the ghostly visi- 
tant always conducted itself toward the per- 
son to whom it appeared; such familiarity, 
however,®ever breeding contempt on the side 
of the fleshly participant in the interview, but 
largely increasing his terror. 

I very well remember a certain beautiful 
forest glade, in one of the most beautiful of the 
bluegrass counties of Kentucky, which all 
the negroes of the vicinage believed to be 
haunted and the favorite walk of a fearful ap- 
parition. It was a clear spot in the midst of the 
green woods, of small extent, clothed always 
with luxuriant grass and surrounded with noble 
trees. About the center of it was one of those 
cavities or depressionsin the earth quite frequent 
in that region, where the soil has fallen in on 
the line of some subterranean water-course, 
and which are called sink-holes. Out of this 
sink-hole, it was reported, the ghost would 
come at the noon of night, and would prome- 
nade about the glade until daybreak. 

The darkies generally avoided this locality 
after nightfall, but told strange tales of what 
might be seen there. On more than one occa- 
sion, they averred, an imprudent wayfarer, or 
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one ignorant of the dangers and terrors of the 
place, witnessed horrible sights, or heard dread- 
ful noises there. Sometimes a sound was heard 
like that of huge chains dropping out of the 
trees and clanking hideously along the ground ; 
sometimes the ghost was seen rising in pale, 
sulphurous flames, or striding like a sentinel 
about his appointed beat. All agreed that 
there were certain limits it could not, or seemed 
unable to pass, and the darky who was caught 
in that vicinity, by any chance, generally passed 
the recognized boundary himself in double- 
quick time. 

It was said that on one occasion an old 
negro preacher, renowned for piety and unc- 
tuous eloquence, was traversing this dangerous 
ground at the hour when the evil influence was 
potent. Returning from “ meetin’,” where he 
had been exhorting with unusual ardor, and 
absorbed in religious reflections, the old man 
had forgotten his prudence, and incautiously 
strayed into the haunted precinct. Suddenly 
he was aroused from his revery by a horrible 
sound of mingled groan and laughter, which 
chilled his very marrow, as it at once brought 
him to a recollection of where he was and 
what he had to fear. He raised his eyes, and 
there, a few feet in front of him, was the co- 
lossal figure of a man, through which the 
moonlight shone as through stained glass, and 
hung with chains. Its eyes gleamed with in- 


fernal fires, and it gnashed its teeth and’ 


clenched its bony hands in an agony of de- 
moniac passion. It seemed about to spring 
upon him. 

The old man began instinctively to pray 
aloud, imploring the protection of the Power 
which fiends and men must alike obey. The 
spirit’s intended assault was arrested, but its 
fell purpose evidently not abandoned, for it 
circled about him as a tiger creeps around 
the prey it fears to attack in front. The 
preacher walked on slowly, continuing to pour 
out fervent prayer. The ghost became more 
and more demonstrative and furious as he 
approached the confines of its bailiwick, and 
finally came close up behind him and, elongat- 
ing its neck,to an amazing extent, actually 
got its head in front of the old man, and, turn- 
ing it about, looked him in the face with hell- 
ish glare and grin. Just when—because “he 
sed so hesse’f”— “he couldn’t ’a’ tuk one mo’ 
step,” he reached the border of the charmed 
circle, and the ghost vanished with a yell that 
rang and re-echoed through the woods like the 
bellow of storm thunder. 


The notion of a ghost coming up behind a 
man, and yet managing to pry over his shoul- 
der and look him in the face, took strong hold 
of the negro imagination. I have found it 
in other of their legends beside the one just 
given. 

A notoriously “wicked nigger” was riding 
along a country road late at night, when he 
spied a curious looking object upon the stake- 
and-rider fence on one side of the road. His 
horse at the same moment halted, and by 
snorting and trembling evinced great fear 
of the thing—whatever it was—and refused 
to pass it. No one had ever supposed this 
spot, or any adjacent one, to be haunted; and 
the negro had no reason to think he was 
“gewyne to be ha’nted,” unless on the score 
of his “general bad character,’ or the fact 
that he was then, in violation of standing or- 
ders to the contrary, riding one of his master’s 
best horses. He described the object which 
terrified the horse, and soon afterward himself, 
as resembling a huge grub-worm. It was white, 
and about the size of a long flour-sack, and 
was leisurely crawling along on the top rails 
of the fence. After striving in vain, by kicks 
and blows, to force the horse forward, he 
thoughtlessly swore a big oath. Instantly 
the appearance fell from the fence, and, wrig- 
gling like a flash across the road, squirmed up 
on the horse’s back behind him, and sat on 
end with its horrid, clawed pedals on his 
shoulders, and its head, like that of a gigantic 
caterpillar, thrown before his face, its wormy 
jaws emitting an unearthly and appalling 
chuckle. The darky howled, and the horse, 
now mad with fright, fled like the wind. Sud- 
denly the “thing” relaxed its hideous clutch, 
dropped to the ground, and disappeared. It 
was a lesson to that nigger; he led a new life 
for nearly three months, and he never did 
travel that road again after nightfall. 

There ought to be little difficulty in collect- 
ing these negro ghost-tales. The “old slave 
times” are not yet remote, and so many South- 
ern whites must remember the talks around 
the cabin fire-places. 

The Indian legends would be less easily com- 
piled. In fact none of them are preserveu 
except as coming down from former gerera- 
tions. Some are very striking. 

Some twenty or more years ago a lady in 
East Tennessee—whose bright, fertile intellect 
could have done much for the literature of her 
native South—related to me one of the tradi- 
tionary stories of the Cherokees told her by 
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some of the tribe before it was removed to the 
territory west of the Mississippi. It impressed 
me the more vividly because it indicated the 
existence of a superstition among the Indians, 
in regard to the “vampire,” akin to that which 
formerly prevailed, and possibly does yet, in 
many parts of Europe and Asia—the belief 
that sometimes an unhallowed spirit is permit- 
ted to re-enter its dead body and feast on other 
corpses or suck the blood of the living. 

At a very early period, perhaps before white 
men had penetrated into that region, three 
young Cherokee warriors were on a long hunt 
in that part of the country through which now 
runs the boundary line between Tennessee and 
North Carolina. 

One evening, about the hour at which they 
usually “ camped” for the night, they were sur- 
prised to discover, on a grassy, timbered knoll 
overlooking a beautiful spring and clear stream 
of water, a hut or wigwam of unusual size. 
They were astonished by this’ discovery, be- 
cause these huts were habitually erected only 
in localities where some Indian family ex- 
pected to make a prolonged stay, and none 
of the tribes had ever resided in the region 
where they now found themselves, but had 
only hunted there. They entered the hut and 
found it divided into two compartments. In 
the first were cooking utensils, deer - skins, 
such as are used by the Indians for bedding, 
and weapons, bows and arrows, etc. In the 
second and interior compartment was a corpse, 
stretched upon a pile of skins, clad in the 
garb of a chief, and painted and feathered 
gorgeously. The young braves were too much 
accustomed to the sight of dead men to feel 
at all uncomfortable at having such a neigh- 
bor, and promptly determined to pass the 
night in the “front room.” 

So they built a good fire in the center of the 
apartment, and after finishing a hearty supper 
of broiled venison and parched corn and smok- 
ing their pipes they fell asleep. In the middie 
of the night the man who lay farthest from 
the opening between the two rooms was awak- 
ened by something feeling about his throat. 
He spoke to his companions but they remained 
motionless, not answering; and his quick ear 
caught an almost imperceptible rustling, as if 
some person or animal was gliding away from 
his side. He sat up, and by a natural impulse 
threw a few dry sticks on the smoldering fire. 
As the blaze leaped up and illuminated the 
hut he bethought him that the silence and 
quiet of his friends were scarcely natural amid 


the noise, slight as it was, that he had made, 
and he turned to look at them. To his hor- 
ror, a single glance discovered them to be 
dead! Blood, dripping from fresh wounds in 
their throats, showed that they had been killed. 
But by whom? By some one, certainly, who 
could not yet be far off! 

The caution and self-command of the Indian 
are proverbial, and the young brave had these 
traits of his race in perfection. He had in- 
stinctively suppressed not only any outcry but 
every gesture or movement which could ex- 
press his astonishment and dismay. He real- 
ized that he was in deadly peril, and that his life 
depended upon his confronting the unknown 
danger with cool resolution and craft. He 
maintained, therefore, the listless attitude and 
stolid look of one just ready to relapse into a 
slumber from which he has been prematurely 
aroused. After the first glance he did not 
even suffer his eyes to rest again on the bodies 
of his companions. 

After nodding and gaping for a few seconds 
he cast a slow and apparently sleepy but really 
intensely vigilant gaze around him. There 
was nothing in the room in which he had been 
sleeping to explain what had occurred, but the 
skin which served to close the opening between 
the two rooms was partially displaced. The 
firelight penetrated into the inner room, and 
as he gazed he saw the face of the corpse 
touched by it; no longer dead and immobile, 
however, but the eyes were wide open and 
glancing like a serpent’s, while the features 
were distorted and writhing with greedy and 
ferocious meaning. 

The terrible truth flashed on him. Some evil 
spirit, either the former inhabitant of that body 
or a devil had taken possession of the deserted 
tenement and, by that horrible agency, had 
gratified its foul appetite and its malice against 
mankind. The warrior, as if satisfied with his 
scrutiny, turned again to the fire, and sat for 
a few minutes with his head resting on his 
knees; then stretching his arms and yawning 
he spoke, as if in soliloquy: 

“ Before lying down to sleep again I will go 
to the spring and drink.” 

He arose, passed out of the door, and pro- 
ceeded in the direction of the water. He 
walked at a slow pace until he was a short dis- 
tance from the hut, and then bounded off, ex- 
erting to the utmost a speed which had made 
him famous in his tribe. He had gained the 
summit of another hill some four or five hun- 
dred yards off, when he looked back. He saw 
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a tall figure step from the door of the hut, ob- 
securing the fire-light as it did so, and even at 
that distance he recognized the vampire. It 
halted a moment, as if in inquiry, and then 
sprang forward on his track, screaming as the 
panther does when trailing the deer. 

The warrior strained his lithe, steel-strung 
muscles as he had never done in any race be- 
fore, but the tramp of feet behind him grew 
louder and nearer, and the shrieks of his 
dreadful pursuer rang quicker and closer in 
his rear. He had almost given up hope, and 
was about to turn and grapple with the fiend, 
that he might die as became a brave, when his 
eye caught the welcome gleam of a camp-fire 
at no great distance, and by a tremendous ef- 
fort he gained it ere his foe could overtake 
him. He bounded into the circle of listening 
warriors standing around it—the sounds of the 
fearful chase had awakened them—and found 
them a band of his own people. Ere he 


WHITE 


Tall, slim, and white, the lily lifts 
Its head above the garden’s bloom; 
Unconscious of its stately air, 
It stands among the flowers there 
And dowers them with its perfume. 


Simply imperial, pensive, pure, 
What is the mystery of thy lot? 
What is the secret thou wouldst seek ? 
The prophecy which thou wouldst speak ? 
What dreams are thine—what life forgot? 


Some pale Cassandra dost thou seem, 

Unsphered upon this world of ours, 
With sibyl eyes, perchance that see 
Afar into eternity, 

O mute, impassive sphinx of flowers! 


The poet looks into thy heart, 

Thy wondrous incense he inhales— 
Indefinite longings fill his breast 
For what is fairest, purest, best— 

For all wherein existence fails. 


caught breath to tell his strange story he 
heard the specter in stealthy but rapid retreat. 

The next day he returned with his comrades 
to the hut. The bodies of his friends were 
found lying just where they had died. 

The corpse was stretched out, as when first 
seen, on the deer skins, looking as composed 
and demure as if it had never done harm to 
any one, 

But the Cherokee braves were not to be de- 
ceived by appearances. They were deter- 
mined to take all possible precautions against 
any further indulgence of blood-sucking pro- 
pensities at the expense of their tribe by this 
particular corpse, so they burned it and scat- 
the ashes to the winds, 

As might be expected, there was no senti- 
ment save of horror and fear in these narra- 
tions of either the Indian or negro. The 
ghost never appeared to warn or guide, but to 
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And yet before the summer-tide 

Has reached the summit of its sway, 
Long ere the frost a shroud has spread 
Upon its mates, it droops its head— 

This fairest flower—and fades away. 


One whom I knew these lilies loved, 
And watched them with solicitude; 

All that was lofty, tender, sweet, 

All that was graceful, grave, and meet 
In woman, crowned her womanhood. 


E’en as the lilies she was fair ; 
And often I, when she was near, 
Felt such vague longings and unrest 
To find the fairest, purest, best— 
To rise to her high atmosphere. 


Friend’s love and lover’s she returned, 

But long before her summer-tide, 
Although no life more blest could be 
Than hers, she left it placidly— 

Smiled it away content, and died. 


O tranquil lilies, maid, and flower, 

I would your secrets we could know: 
If happily ye left earth’s strife, 
And found that perfect love and life 

Which ye but sought in vain below. 


Harrison Robertson. 
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HOOD’S TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. 


Tue BattLe oF FRANKLIN. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 


CuaptTerR VII. 


ENERAL FRENCH marched his division 
from Spring Hill, left in front, at dawn of 
November 380th, followed by the divisions of 
Walthall and Loring, of Stewart’s corps, and 
the divisions of Brown, Cleburne, and Bate, of 
Cheatham’s corps, and Johnson’s division, of 
Lee’s corps, respectively, in the order named, to 
the Columbia and Franklin pike, and rapidly 
pursued Schofield’s column in the direction of 
Franklin. Forrest’s cavalry was moving on 
the pikes, covering the advance. With the ex- 
ception of a few abandoned wagons on the road, 
immediately north of Spring Hill, there were 
no indications of the rapidly executed and dif- 


(6) 


CLEBURNE. 


ficult movement which Schofield made the 
previous night to save his trains and maintain 
his line of retreat. 

General Lee, the night of the 29th, crossed 
Duck River with Clayton’s and Stevenson’s 
divisions, together with the artillery and ord- 
nance trains, and by a forced march reached 
Spring Hill at nine o’clock on the morning of 
the 30th, and thence continued his march rap- 
idly to Franklin. 

Schofield’s column, with the Twenty-third 
corps in front, commanded by General Cox, 
arrived at Franklin about daylight of the 30th, 
and immediately commenced intrenching. The 
trains and artillery of the Twenty-third corps 
crossed the Harpeth River; the former pressed 
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on to Nashville, and the latter was put in bat- 
tery on the southern slope of Figure’s Hill, 
north of the Harpeth. General Cox selected 
a strong position, about one and a half miles 
in extent, according to the conformation of the 
ground occupied, commanding the southern 
approaches, with both flanks resting on the 
south bank of the Harpeth River, encircling 
the village of Franklin. The bend of the 
river around Franklin made this not only a 
strong but an available line of defense, with 
both flanks and the centre about equally dis- 
tant from the crossings. 

The centre of Cox’s line was on the Colum- 
bia pike as it enters Franklin, easterly of Car- 
ter’s house, and immediately west of the his- 
toric cotton gin-house, on elevated ground, 
with a gentle declivity extending five eighths 
of a mile northwardly to its intersection with 
the Carter Creek turnpike in the village. The 
right crossed the Carter Creek turnpike, and 
rested on the river bank below Franklin, 
with the cemetery immediately in rear. The 
left crossed the Lewisburg turnpike, and the 
Nashville & Decatur Railroad, resting on the 
river above Franklin, and in front was a 
deep cut in the railroad, immediately south of 
the intersection where the railroad crosses the 
Lewisburg pike at right angles. This line 
was well protected with field works, the artil- 
lery being protected by strong epaulements. 
In front of the right centre was a locust grove 
of five acres which was felled, and an avail- 
able abatis made for the protection of that 
part of the line; while in front of the left 
centre was a thick and heavy set osage-orange 
hedge, which was also felled and made a strong 
abatis. The artillery on Figure’s Hill, together 
with another battery of eight guns further up 
the river, enfiladed the field in front, of the 
left, of this intrenched line. The Twenty-third 
corps occupied this intrenched line from the 
left to the Carter Creek pike, Reilly’s divis- 
ion being the left and Ruger’s division the 
right respectively. 

Kimball’s division of the Fourth corps was 
on the right, from the Carter Creek turnpike 
to the river, with its artillery support. Wood's 
division of the Fourth corps was north of the 
Harpeth, on Figure’s Hill, to protect the 
flanks of the intrenched line and cover the 
crossings of the Harpeth in the event of dis- 
aster. Lane’s and Conrad’s brigades of Wag- 
ner’s division of the Fourth corps occupied 
a line on an irregular elevation, four hundred 
and seventy yards in front of the centre, on 


both sides of the Columbia turnpike, with 
both flanks refused. Opdycke’s brigade, of 
Wagner’s division, was in reserve, in rear of 
the Carter House and immediately to the right 
of the Columbia pike; and the Twelfth and 
Sixteenth Kentucky and the Eighth Tennes- 
see regiments of Reilly’s brigade were in 
reserve immediately to the left of the Colum- 
bia pike, and about one hundred yards in rear 
of the gin-house; both reserves being in a 
measure protected by the declivity which 
begins at the centre of the intrenched line 
and continues, with the Columbia pike, five 
eighths of « mile into the village of Frank- 
lin. Cox had two divisions of the Twenty- 
third corps posted on this line, and Stanley 
had one division of the Fourth corps posted 
on the right, with two brigades of Wagner's 
division in front, and one brigade of this 
division in reserve. Wood’s division, of the 
Fourth corps, being posted on Figure’s Hill, 
General Schofield established his head-quar- 
ters there, the position affording him a full 
view of the line occupied by his troops, and 
also the field on which Hood formed his 
lines. 

In front of the centre of this intrenched 
line, the ground was open and undulating a 
distance of two and one half miles south, to 
the Winstead Hills. About one thousand 
yards north of the Winstead Hills and west 
of the Columbia turnpike is an abrupt eleva- 
tion called Merrill’s Hill, from the summit of 
which can be seen the entire field of Franklin, 
including the intrenched line and Figure’s Hill 
north of the Harpeth. The roads approaching 
Franklin, south of the Harpeth River, are the 
Lewisburg turnpike from the southeast; the 
Columbia turnpike from the south; and the 
Carter Creek turnpike from the southwest. 
The Winstead range of hills are south of 
Franklin, extending irregularly southeast and 
northwest, through whichruns, north and south, 
the Columbia and Franklin turnpike. 

I{ood’s infantry arrived south of the Win- 
stead Hills about noon of the 30th. The ene- 
my occupied the he ghts with a force of infan- 
try which could be readily seen, covering the 
southern approaches to Franklin. French’s 
division was halted, and the corps closed up, 
and the troops rested for a few minutes. No 
effort was made to develop the strength of this 
small body of troops. In sight, about one 
mile south of the Winstead Hills, another 
range of hills crosses the Columbia turnpike at 
right angles. Stewart’s corps was marched 
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on a dirt road, at the base of this range of hills, 
east of the Columbia pike, to De Graffenreid’s 
on the Lewisburg pike, and completely turned 
the flank of the enemy’s forces, which were 
seen in line on the Winstead Hills. As a con- 
sequence the enemy withdrew his troops from 
that position. 

Cheatham’s corps marched on the Colum- 
bia pike immediately north of the Winstead 
Hills and halted. General Hood directed 
Bate’s division to march by the left flank, in 
the direction of the Carter Creek turnpike, to 
the Bostick House, and when reached, to form 
his line, with his left resting on it, and to con- 
nect his right with Brown’s division, and in 
the general engagement to assault the enemy’s 
line in his front. This movement of Bate’s 
division was masked by Merrill’s Hill. Chal- 
mer’s division and Biffle’s demi-brigade of 
cavalry were ordered to move on the Carter 
Creek turnpike and form on Bate’s left. Bate 
moved his division as directed and formed his 
line at the Bostick House, with Jackson’s 
brigade on the right, Smith’s brigade on the 
left, and Finley’s brigade in support. .The 
battery of artillery attached to Cheatham’s 
corps was put in position immediately east 
of the Carter Creek pike in rear of Bate’s 
line. Cheatham was instructed to form the 
other two divisions of his corps in line of bat- 
tle, and move forward and connect with Stew- 
art’s left. Cheatham posted Cleburne’s divis- 
ion on the right, north of Mrs. Neely’s house, 
with Polk’s brigade on the right, Govan’s bri- 
gade in the centre and Granberry’s brigade on 
the left. Brown’s division was formed on the 
left of Cleburne, and in the rear of the Swan- 
son House, with Gordon’s brigade on the right, 
Strahl’s brigade on the left of Gordon, Carter’s 
brigade on the left of Strahl, and Gist’s 
brigade on the extreme left. This line was 
masked by Merrill’s Hill. 

Stewart’s corps moved from De Graffen- 
reid’s to the woodland south of John Mc- 
Gavock’s residence, and Buford’s and Jackson’s 
divisions of cavalry formed on his right, ex- 
tending east from the Lewisburg pike. Stew- 
art formed his line of battle one and a quarter 
miles southeast of Franklin, west from the 
Lewisburg pike, and immediately south of 
McGavock’s residence, with Loring’s division 
on the right, Scott’s brigade being on the 
right of this division, Featherstone’s brigade 
on the left, and Adams’ brigade in support; 
Walthall’s division in the centre, with Quarles’ 
brigade on the right, Shelley’s brigade on the 


left, and Reynolds’ brigade in support; and 
French’s division* on the left, with Sears’ 
brigade in front, and Cockrell’s brigade in 
support. Guibor’s battery, of Storr’s battal- 
ion of artillery, was with Stewart’s corps, 
and followed his line into action. Stewart’s 
corps formed line of battle in this woodland, 
covered with undergrowth and immense brier 
fields, which masked his movements for the 
impending conflict. When Stewart’s line was 
formed, Buford and Jackson drove Wilson’s 
cavalry beyond McGavock’s residence, and 
east from the Lawrenceburg pike, across the 
Harpeth River at McGavock’s ford, and Jack- 
son’s division crossed the river and menaced 
Schofield’s line of retreat on Nashville. Sim- 
ultaneously with this aggressive movement of 
the cavalry, Stewart debouched his corps left 
in front, and, as it reached the open ground 
fringed with great forest trees, French brought 
his division into line of battle right in front; 
Walthall and Loring formed in line connecting 
with French’s right, and thus Stewart devel- 
oped his magnificent corps in line of battle, 
advancing rapidly on Franklin. Guibor’s bat- 
tery followed in rear of Cockrell’s brigade. 
Cheatham promptly co-operated, moved for- 
ward his veteran corps, and connected with 
Stewart's left. 

General Hood resolved of his own volition 
to fight the battle of Franklin, and made 
his disposition for battle with a confidence 
which evidenced his belief in the intrepidity 
of his troops. "With undaunted yeliance he 
massed his forces and delivered the most gal- 
lantly contested and sanguinary battle of the 
war, when the number of troops engaged and 
the duration of the conflict are considered. 

The field of Franklin, on the afternoon of 
November 380, 1864, presented the most impos- 
ing martial display that occurred during the 
war. Eighteen brigades of infantry, with cor- 
responding cavalry supports (though deficient 
in complement of artillery), in full view of 
their commanding generals, and of each other, 
and also in full view of the enemy occupying 
an intrenched line, which he is resolved to 
hold to the last extremity, deliberately sur- 
veyed the impressive situation. Not a cloud 
obscured the autumn sun, which shone upon 
the beautiful plain with its gentle slopes, over 
which they must pass to engage in mortal 
strife in the supreme effort to carry a strongly 


*Ector’s brigade, Colonel Coleman commanding, 
was detailed at Florence to guard the pontoon train, 
and had not been relieved. 
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LT.-GENERAL A. P, STEWART. 


fortified line by a most reckless and daring 
assault. 

At four o’clock General Hood ordered his 
troops to the assault. The right, under cover 
of Guibor’s artillery, moved forward in gal- 
lant style. A deep cut in the Nashville & 
Decatur Railroad, which a topographical 
reconnaissance would have disclosed, was dis- 
covered in front of Walthall’s and Loring’s 
divisions, which necessitated their moving by 
the left flank in order to pass this obstacle, 
thus bringing them in front and obliquely to 
the right of French. During the time occu- 
pied with this movement of the centre and 
right of Stewarts corps, the enemy’s guns in 
Fort Granger, on Figure’s Hill, and the eight- 


gun battery on the north side of Harpeth 
River, located to the left of his intrenched 
line, raked Stewart’s flank with a destructive 
enfilading fire. 

The troops moved on converging lines and 
charged the works, with Brown’s division on 
the left and Cleburne’s division on the right 
of the Columbia turnpike, with French’s, Wal- 
thall's, and Loring’s divisions constituting the 
right of the advancing line. The assault was 
made with the characteristic élan of these vet- 
eran troops. Brown and Cleburne overwhelm- 
ed Lane's and Conrad s brigades in their front, 
while French, Walthall, and Loring, although 
suffering heavily from the terrible fire on the 
left of the intrenched line, and the eight-gun 
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battery on the north side of the Harpeth, en- 
veloped their left dank, enabling Brown and 
Cleburne to hurl them in a disorganized and 
routed mass on and over the centre of their 
main works, breaking through three hundred 
yards of Ruger’s and two hundred yards of 
Reilly's intrenched line. Quick to perceive 
the advantage thus won, they pressed the pur- 
suit over and within the main works, and Gor- 
don, penetrating with a part of his brigade 
within the intrenched line beyond the Carter 
House, was ultimately captured. Gist’s brig- 
ade, notwithstanding the locust abatis in his 
front, reached the intrenched line and held it. 
Polk’s, Govan’s, and Granberry’s brigades car- 
ried the intrenched line at and to the right of 
the Columbia pike, including the angle near 
the gin-house, routing the One Hundredth and 
One Hundred and Fourth Ohio regiments. 
Two four-gun batteries, loaded, were captured 
in this assault, turned on the enemy and serv- 
ed as long as the limited ammunition lasted. 
French’s division, in front of the gin-house, 
assaulted with indomitable bravery and car- 
ried a portion of Reilly’s defensive works. 
Sears’ brigade was torn and mutilated in this 
assault, and gallant Colonel Witherspoon, of 
the Thirty-sixth Mississippi, lay dead on the 
immediate right of the captured artillery. 
Cockrell, with two severe wounds, was pros- 
trated on the field, and Colonel Gates as- 
sumed command—when immediately he lost 
one of his arms and was severely wounded in 
the other. Thus disabled, with his arms 
hanging limp, this iron soldier sat his horse 
and followed the movements of the historic 
Missouri brigade over a field swept by astorm 
of shot, shell, and musketry. 

Walthall and Loring, in the meantime, 
charged heroically the intrenched line pro- 
tected by an osage-orange abatis. In Wal- 
thall’s front Casement’s celebrated brigade was 
posted, armed with improved repeating rifles. 
This portion of the intrenched line, in addi- 
tion to the formidable osage-orange abatis, 
was provided with artillery and supported by 
the heavy guns of Fort Granger and an eight- 
gun battery on the north side of Harpeth River, 
which delivered an effective cross and enfilad- 
ing fire into the assaulting lines of both Wal- 
thall and Loring. Notwithstanding the right 
flank of Casement was left uncovered by rea- 
son of the successful assault at the centre and 
gin-house; that command stood firm and con- 
centrated its terrific fire on Walthall’s advanc- 
ing division. In truth the fire of this line was 


a continuing living fringe of flame, because of 
the extraordinary rapidity with which their 
improved arms facilitated its delivery, which 
wrought fearful and devastating effect on the 
advancing force. Quarles fell fearfully wound- 
ed, with all of his staff dead around him, his 
field-officers killed or wounded, and a captain, 
as ranking officer, assumed command of his bri- 
gade. The decimated brigades of Reynolds, 
Shelley, and Quarles succeeded in reaching 
the osage-orange abatis, and were in a manner 
impaled in its fatal meshes in their gallant 
though hopeless struggle to penetrate it. Shel- 
ley, however, with a few officers and men suc- 
ceeded in reaching the ditch in front of the 
works, but the impetus of the grand charge 
was checked, and the mutilated division re- 
coiled under a fire which neither heroism nor 
gallantry could overcome. Walthall had two 
horses killed under him, but was furnished re- 
mounts by the casualties in his staff, which 
enabled him to retire his command in good 
order, an extraordinary achievement consid- 
ering the fact, that in the fearful conflict be- 
tween him and Casement, never before in the 
history of war did 2 command of the approx- 
mate strength of Casement in as short a period 
of time kill and wound as many men. Loring, 
with Featherstone’s, Adams’, and Scott’s brig- 
ades, simultaneously with Walthall vigorously 
assaulted Stiles in his strongly intrenched po- 
sition, also protected by an osage-orange abatis, 
which was defended with great courage. Scott 
was disabled by a shell early in the charge, 
when Colonel Snodgrass succeeded to his com- 
mand. Adams in reserve, leading the charge 
of his brigade to the left of Featherstone, where 
the space was open for a short distance, not 
protected by abatis, was killed, horse and rider 
falling across the works. Featherstone, on the 
extreme right, leading his brigade through a 
destructive fire of artillery and musketry, 
reached the abatis, but exhausted by heavy 
losses was unable to maintain his position, and 
sullenly retired, leaving many gallant officers 
and men in front of the works, among whom 
was the heroic Col. Dyer, Third Mississippi. 

The divisions on the right, thus repulsed, 
with unimpaired morale retired in good order. 
To preserve morale after a severe repulse is 
difficult in every instance, but in this particu- 
lar instance, after sustaining such unprece- 
dented loss and under such continuous fire, 
with a cross and enfilading fire from heavy 
artillery supports, the movement was of infi- 
nite hazard and difficulty. 
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When the line of defense hud been broken 
by the assaulting force, and the centre cap- 
tured, concurring at the time of French, Wal- 
thall, and Loring’s grand charge, Opdycke’s bri- 
gade, in reserve in rear of Ruger’s left, near the 
Carter House, and the Twelfth and Sixteenth 
Kentucky, and Eighth Tennessee regiments, 
in reserve, in rear of Reilly’s right, and near 
the gin-house, at once rushed to the captured 
line, and in a fierce and bloody combat heroic- 
ally regained the retrenched line at the Cos 
lumbia pike, the angle and left to the gin- 
house, and held it. Cox and Stanley promptly 
rallied Strickland’s, Lane’s, and Conrad’s bri- 
gades, brought them to the support of the 
reserves, engaged in a hand-to-hand combat 
on the works at the centre, when Major-Gen- 
eral Cleburne, in the meridian splendor of his 
martial fame, leading the charge of his superb 
division, which had just planted their battle 
colors on the captured works, was killed in 
front of the Sixteenth Kentucky, at the Co- 
lumbia pike, about thirty paces from the re- 
trenched line. The conflict raged with intense 
fury, as every moment increased the strength 
of the enemy and diminished that of the 
assaulting force. The struggle for the posses- 
sion of the works was maintained with great 
stubbornness and tenacity, and the combatants 
in the fury of the bloody strife fought with 
bayonets and clubbed muskets. These reserves 
saved the day to Schofield, and rescued the 
broken and captured centre of his line with a 
gallantry and heroism reflecting honor on the 
uniform they wore and the flag under which 
they fought. 

Brown’s division held the line captured 
from Strickland’s brigade of Ruger’s divis- 
ion at the locust abatis, and the struggle for 
the recovery of the works was most bloody 
and prolonged. Gist’s and Gordon’s brigades 
with undaunted courage held the works they 
captured. Gist was killed, Gordon captured, 
and Brown with heroic resolution threw into 
the vortex of battle his reserve, composed of 
Strahl’s and Carter’s brigades. Fierce, bloody, 
and continuous was the fight. Brown contin- 
ued to hold the works, when the assaulting 
forces on his right were repulsed with appall- 
ing loss. His right, although in possession of 
the captured line, was subjected to a cross fire 
from the angle in the intrenched line immedi- 
ately west of the gin-house. Bate had not con- 
nected on his left, and his left flank was threat- 
ened, and likewise subjected to a cross fire. 
Brown maintained his lodgment in the works, 


with both flanks uncovered, exposed to a cross 
fire, with obstinate endurance. 

Bate’s division, with Jackson’s brigade on 
the right, Smith’s brigade on the left, Finley’s 
brigade, commanded by Colonel Bullock, in 
support near the Bostick House, encount- 
ered the enemy’s skirmishers, drove them on 
the main works, and assaulted Ruger’s right 
and Kimball’s left. Kimball’s line, immedi- 
ately to the right of the Carter Creek pike, 
bent back to the river, and as soon as Bate 
discovered its direction, he moved Bullock to 
the left of his advancing line across the pike. 
The distance from the Winstead Hills to the 
Bostick House was greater than Hood esti- 
mated, and Bate could not move his division 
and deploy into line in time to connect with 
Brown’s left in the grand charge. Chalmers 
did not connect with Bate’s left, and his flank 
was exposed to Kimball’s fire. Bate assaulted 
the main works, exposed to the heavy fire of 
both artillery and infantry. Kimball held his 
line intact, and poured a destructive fire into 
Bullock’s flank, and also that of Smith and 
Jackson. The battery of artillery with Bate 
engaged the artillery located on Kimball’s line. 
Bullock and Smith were repulsed, but Jackson 
reached the works and maintained his posi- 
tion. 

Cheatham’s and Stewart’s corps, although 
having sustained great losses, yet preserved 
their morale, promptly reformed and renewed 
the assault. The assaulting divisions concen- 
trated their attack on the centre and gin-house, 
and stormed the works’ The Federal troops 
received the second charge of the assaulting 
forces with steadiness and courage, and deliv- 
ered their fire with a rapidity and destructive- 
ness unparalleled in the history of modern 
warfare. The fire of small arms and artillery 
was so incessant as to cause great clouds of 
smoke to obseure the field and completely 
vail the movements of the assaulting lines, 
except when lifted into rifts by the flashes of 
musketry and artillery could be seen, and 
only for the moment, battle flags waving 
and the men in the charging lines reeling and 
falling to the ground fatally stricken, as 
the dense smoke settled, to be lifted again 
and again by rapidly successive flashes. In 
this second grand assault Granberry, Govan, 
and Polk stormed the retrenched line at the 
pike and attempted to capture the angle. 
Granberry was killed in this desperate charge, 
and the three brigades repulsed with great 
slaughter, 
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MAJOR-GENERAL J. M. SCHOFIELD. 


French stormed the works at the gin-house, 
with Sears’ and Cockrell’s brigades, and was 
repulsed, losing in these assaults sixty-five per 
cent of his command, almost annihilating his 
division. 

Walthall assaulted the works with his divis- 
ion, and Reynolds’, Shelley’s, and Quarles’ 
brigades were likewise repulsed and almost 
destroyed. 

Loring assaulted the works with his division, 
and Featherstone’s, Scott’s, and Adams’ bri- 
gades were repulsed with heavy loss, leaving 
the brilliant young Colonel Ferrell, of the 
Fifteenth Mississippi, and many others, im- 
mediately under the works, mortally wounded. 

Brown still held the works in Ruger’s line, 
and, notwithstanding the repeated efforts of 
the enemy, could not be dislodged. Ruger 
constructed a hasty barricade in front of 
Brown; Strickland occupied the line behind 
it, and engaged Brown at close range. Strick- 
land was reinforced from Stiles’ brigade on the 


left, and yet Brown could not be driven from 
the captured line. Darkness ended the great 
conflict. The Confederate troops, repulsed in 
their repeated assaults, had retired, but Brown’s 
division held the works captufed by it in the 
first grand assault. Brown was wounded, 
Gist and Strahl killed, Carter mortally 
wounded, and Gordon captured within the in- 
trenched line. 

Immediately after dark General Hood or- 
dered Johnson’s division, of Lee’s corps, which 
arrived during the action, to assault the 
works to the left of the Columbia pike. This 
fine division, without support, in dense dark- 
ness, moved gallantly over the field thickly 
strewn with the dead and wounded, and 
charged the works held by Ruger’s division. 
The storm of battle was again renewed. Kim- 
ball and Ruger delivered a deadly fire into 
Johnson, and Managault fell severely wound- 
ed, and his brigade, with Sharpe’s, Brantley’s, 
and Deas’ brigades, suffered heavily, and were 
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repulsed. After this ragged firing continued, 
with occasional volleys, until ten o’clock. Sto- 
vall’s brigade, of Clayton’s division, Lee’s corps, 
was moved forward on the Columbia pike, and 
occupied the line in front of the centre, from 
which Lane and Conrad had been driven in 
the commencement of the action. 
Notwithstanding the repulse at Franklin, 
attended as it was with fearful loss of life, 
Hood, undismayed, resolved to renew the at- 
tack the following morning; and to that end 
he issued orders to his corps commanders to 
hold their troops in hand, and take position 
in front of his artillery, which had arrived 
from Columbia, and at a given signal to assault 
the works at the point of the bayonet. Scho- 
field, however, evacuated Franklin at midnight 
and retreated on Nashville. When the first 
information that Schofield was withdrawing 
from his works was received, the artillery 


opened on Franklin with a heavy cannonade. 
There being no response, it was then evident 
that Schofield had successfully withdrawn his 
forces and retreated to Nashville. 

General Hood, in his report of the battle of 
Franklin, says that he did not use any of his 
artillery. This is a mistake. Lieutenants 
Harris and Kinnard commanded two sections 
of Guibor’s battery, and were especially dis- 
tinguished for their gallantry in this battle. 
Lieutenant Harris brought his section into 
position a short distance to the left where Col- 
onel Garland, of Cockrell’s brigade, was killed, 
and Lieutenant Kinnard brought his section 
into position in rear of Walthall. The other 
battery, with Cheatham’s corps, was posted by 
Colonel Pressman, Chief Engineer, on the 
Carter Creek pike, and engaged a battery 
located on Kimball’s line at the time Bate 
assaulted the works. D. Sanders, 


Major, A. A. G. French’s division, Stewart’s corps. 


WEST POINT BEFORE THE WAR. 


UBLIC knowledge of our military men 
begins with the war. In the military his- 
tory of our own times the man and the deed 
seem to have been born together. The distin- 
guished men who were evolved out of the 
circumstances of the war seem to have sprung 
into life fully armed and equipped, and in the 
state of maturity in which they first attract 
public attention. Yet their lives before the 
great strife were not without interesting inci- 
dent, and in most cases are instructive in show- 
ing how seldom great qualities are manifested 
until the occasion calls them forth. The war 
scenes are a familiar setting for the stage; but 
in the decade just back of these is a scene in 
which every man who participated in the war 
played ‘his part, and it is to notice some of 
these figures that I roll up the curtain of 1860. 
There are some curious things come back to 
me from this past. As a lad, far up in the 
great bend of the Columbia River, I crossed 
the McClellan road. McClellan was a young 
lieutenant of engineers who had conducted an 
exploring party through that unknown coun- 
try, and had left the army to seek more dis- 
tinguished service as a civil engineer. I was 
in Washington just after the Federal army 


was hurled back from Bull Run, and I saw a 
vast mob in a few days straightened out into 
a fairly organized army, and every day the 
word was passed that a new man—this same 
McClellan—held the reins. And so he passed 
into the ups and downs of great history. 

Down at Fort Vancouver, on the Columbia 
River, I often saw a quartermaster, a pay- 
master, a surgeon, and a lieutenant of infantry 
talking together of the news from “The 
States,” and without a thought of how in a 
few years they were to be together in Wash- 
ington, under the administration of their com- 
rade, Captain Grant, of the Fourth Infantry, 
as Quartermaster-General Ingalls, Paymaster- 
General Alvord, Surgeon-General Barnes, and 
Commissary-General Macfeely. 

At the same post was a little lieutenant of the 
Fourth Infantry, whose ambition was to get 
into the cavalry. He was left at the garrison 
when most of the command went off on an 
Indian expedition; but he was gladdened by 
being given ten mounted men and told to 
scout the neighboring country to see that the 
Indians did not slip in on the women and 
children he was left to guard. It was a hap- 
pier day when he was ordered with his cavalry 
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force to patrol the portage at the Cascades of 
the Columbia, which was in the midst of the 
disturbed district. I crossed once with him, 
and as we rode along the trail on the mountain 
side he kept his eye on the heights above us, 
and he kept his men with their carbines ad- 
vanced; and, I think, he would rather have 
had a little scrimmage than listen to my youth- 
ful conversation. He must have weighed about 
ninety pounds, but his skin was cut for his 
later size, and lay about him in wrinkles. One 
day when he was officer of the guard I accom- 
panied him with a file of the guard in an at- 
tempt to capture our cook, who was out on a 
roaring drunk, and was wildly roaming the 
dark woods just in the rear of the garrison. 
The capture was not effected, but the com- 
mander of the guard in the disposition of his 
forces and his strategic movements exhibited 
considerable military skill: But neither on 
that occasion or any other of that period 
would he have been counted among the prob- 
able great military leaders of the next ten 
years. But now there are few who will deny 
that his career in the war entitles General 
Sheridan to the distinguished position he now 
holds. 

Fort Dalles, further up the Columbia, was a 
dull place of rock and sand. There I learned 
to play billiards with an awkward, fresh look- 
ing lieutenant, named Harker. After Harker 
had rubbed off his West Point ways, for some 
three months he took to older company, and 
preferred playing billiards with a cavalryman 
named Pender. I rode many an afternoon 
with them and learned to admire them both. 
I did not think, in those pleasant days, that 
the time was not far distant when General 
Harker and General Pender would lie dead 
upon the field of battle, on opposing sides. 

But I had students’ work before me and 
much to learn, and Quartermaster Jordan 
knew every thing, and was willing to teach it. 
If I had learned all he undertook to teach me 
I would have possessed an amazing stock of 
information. Only last month he taught me 
something more, for, like every one else, I read 
the interesting Century article of General 
Thomas Jordan, Chief of Staff to General 
Beauregard at the battle of Shiloh. 

Not knowing what distinguished company 
I was leaving, I went off to West Point. On 
the steamer from San Francisco to Panama 
was a California lawyer, who had been in the 
army. He was a stout middle-aged party, and 
was regarded with profound respect by the 


California people on board. He spoke to me 
rather encouragingly the first day out, but see- 
ing mein a crowd on deck scoring the days’ 
run of the ship for the wine for dinner, he 
never again even gave me a glance. For that 
matter, I think, his general feeling toward 
every body on board was one of moderate dis- 
approval. Afterward I saw him frequently 
before Corinth, riding all over a mule, with 
his hat set on the back of his head, and ever 
and always looking more like a stout lawyer 
than a general. From there he went to Wash- 
ington, and, in due moderation, General Hal- 
leck kept on disapproving things so long as he 
commanded the army. 

But if I left distinguished company behind 
me, I equally unawares found distinguished 
company before me. Arriving at West Point 
I was told to report to a certain cadet ser- 
geant. His first inquiry was as to the name 
of my Congressman. Never having owned 
such an article, I was somewhat perplexed. 
He explained by asking who appointed me, 
and when I answered that I was appointed 
“at large” by the President, he wanted to 
know how I got it. , He said he was interested 
in New Jersey politics, and liked to keep the 
run of such things. For the moment I was 
disappointed, but matters took a more military 
turn when the sergeant buttoned up my citi- 
zens’ coat, turned up the collar, advised me 
not to become too fond of ladies’ society, told 
me to get my hair cut, and invited me to bring 
him a bucket of water. Pretty soon the ser- 
geant placed me in ranks with about a hun- 
dred sorry looking new-comers, and in a rather 
high nasal voice gave us the proper commands 
to march to dinner; and we did march, all 
over each other and with a sinuous course that 
afforded much entertainment to the trim iook- 
ing, steady tramping battalion of cadets 
that marched along side of us. He was a high 
Unionist when the time came. He married 
the day he graduated, and he wore a turn-down 
collar with the American flag on each corner. 
He was hit at Big Bethel, and came back to 
relate and exemplify the perils of war. He 
swung out into the great current of events, 
and he commanded many cavalrymen. He 
went into politics, he went to Chili, as minister, 
the papers all talked about him, and before 
his time Major-General Judson Kilpatrick 
went to his death. 

T left myself at my first West Point dinner— 
and a fearful dinner it was for a young gen- 
tlemen who had spent all his money for the 
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past thirty days in betting the wine on the 
ship’s run each day. I talked to my unhappy 
looking neighbors, and I found one was named 
Washington, another Buchanan, and before 
night I formed-the acquaintance of my class- 
mate, Mr. Tyler—and they were all genuine 
presidential stock. Washington was my room- 
mate. He cultivated the methodical habits of 
the head of his family, but he did not habitu- 
ally adhere to them. Once toward morning I 
advised him to put away his pipe and go to 
sleep. In a melancholy voice, he told me that 
a man in love could not sleep, and that a pipe 
was the only solace of unrequited affection. 
On another occasion, he followed me to the 
hospital when I was taken suddenly ill, and 
on the surgeon’s unexpected approach got un- 
der the bed on which I lay. He had a fear- 
fully unpleasant evening, for the surgeon 
thought me very ill, and worked with me a 
long time. He was a straight, handsome fel- 
low at all times, but when the Prince of Wales 
came into our room and stiffly bowed over the 
frigidly formal introduction to its occupants, 
but relaxed into graciousness on hearing the 
name of Washington, and turned inquiringly 
to the officers with him, he straightened into 
an immense straightness that did credit to the 
colonies in the presence of British royalty. 
Washington followed Virginia. I think he 
was an aid to General Joe Johnson when he 
fell into the hands of the enemy only to find 
himself among some of the many friends he 
had at West Point. His father was Colonel 
Lewis Washington, aid to the Governor of 
Virginia, who was captured by John Brown 
in the famous raid. Our room was the centre 
of John Brown’s war news for a few days, but 
Washington was quite calm over it all. 

In my first days the cadet adjutant was a 
dashing fellow and a splendid talker, from 
Pennsylvania. Now he is one of New York’s 
best after-dinner speech-makers. This adju- 
tant, Horace Porter, one day rolled out through 
the mess-hall in his best voice, that cadets en- 
titled to stationery could call for it at his tent. 
A heavy-set oldish looking cadet explained to 
me that I must go for my stationery. Poor 
fellow, the time came when he had worse 
things to explain than that; but when the 
public prints told how General Babcock was 
lost off the Atlantic coast, the country was 
disposed to forget the scandals that attached to 
his name. I went for the stationery, and with 
about forty other greenhorns was marched off 
to the guard-tent for being part of an “unlaw- 


ful assemblage ” in front of the adjutant’s tent. 
A sergeant up at the guard-tent gave us a 
lecture, took down our names, and dismissed 
us. His name was Ames. If he had advised 
himself as well as on one or two occasions he 
advised me when I was in trouble, he would 
never have been Governor of Mississippi or 
United States Senator from that State, but 
would have been remembered as a good, steady, 
and reliable soldier. = 

Many of the young men at West Point in 
my day fell victims to the war, yet their short 
lives left an impress on that great event. Pel- 
ham has a name among the artillerymen of the 
South. He was a fair-faced, mild-mannered, 
gentle-voiced boy when I saw him starting off 
to his career. There was Kelley, whom I did 
not know well, but whom I remember as a 
youngish looking fellow when he went off to 
be a Southern major-general in a year or two. 
Dearing was a reckless, handsome boy, who 
died a brigadier-general, probably before he 
was twenty-two; and Ramseur was not much 
older when he died a major-general. I re- 
member him riding a fiery horse, and dashing 
at a dangerously high fence, to show a charm- 
ing looking girl how the cadets were taught 
to ride. General Rosser is building the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad; he was a great, swarthy 
looking cadet, who seemed to me altogether 
too big for his bobtailed coat and turned-over 
white collar. There is Pierce Young, known 
to every one in Washington as the Congress- 
man from Georgia, who was good looking then 
as he is now, and was another man too big for 
such boyish dress. Rice Graves, who was as 
big as the biggest, was confirmed with his belts 
and bayonet on in chapel, causing a wicked 
first classman to ask me if I thought he ex- 
pected to go to heaven in his side-arms. 

On the other side were Merritt, tall and 
slender, and not as much of a soldier as sub- 
sequent events made him when he became dis- 
tinguished as a cavalry leader. Wilson, now 
a railroad celebrity, but as bright and cheerful 
as on the night when he came down as officer 
of the guard on my first lonely promenade 
as a sentinel, and propounded to me a hun- 
dred different situations, possible and impos- 
sible, in which a sentinel might find himself, 
and insisted on knowing what I would do in 
each particular case. Michie, now the Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at West Point, then a laugh- 
ing, good natured youth—as in truth he is 
still—standing high in the honors of mathe- 
matics, but falling ever so far on descriptive 
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geometry—for the want of imagination they 
all said. And Twining, high up in every 
department of study, but every now and then 
neglecting his books and making midnight 
excursions, and the next day, to the horror 
of the instructors, who bragged on him, mak- 
ing a cold confession of ignorance that neces- 
sitated a zero in the academic record. Poor 
Twining died just as the people of Washing- 
ton learned to like him and appreciate his 
ability as Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia. 

The youngest of the brigadiers in the reg- 
ular army is McKenzie. As a cadet he had 
a fine, well-trained mind, a quick appreciation 
of every thing, and a brain always at work. 
Hardly yet at the period of middle age, but 
with the attainments of a man who has gone 
through the greater part of a professional 
life, the light of his mind is obscured, never 
again, perhaps, to shine as of old. 

Wherever the military spirit exists in our 
country the name of Upton is known. Not 
only known from “Upton’s Tactics,” but for 
a number of years General Upton was the 
authority to whom was referred all the intri- 
cate problems in tactics springing out of the 
many competitive military drills occurring all 
over the country. To express the aggrava- 
tion of an offense the official vernacular of 
West Point employed the word “gross.” 
There was gross neglect, gross inattention, 
and gross want of diligence. Among the 
cadets it came about that the word “gross” 
was used to mean not only neglect and inat- 
tention and want of diligence, but also inabil- 
ity. It was applied to military things only, 
and had no reference to academic matters. 
A man who did very poorly as a soldier was 
characterized as being “gross.” The first time 
I saw Upton he was pointed out to me as one 
of the grossest men in the corps. If he had 
tactical ability at that time he was reserving 
it for concentration in his book. He served 
his time as a high private. He certainly 
loomed out into celebrity as an authority on 
tactics, and those who knew him after he went 
into the war, think him entitled to the high 
rank he attained, and consider him justly rec- 
ognized as authority on tactics. He was not 
a bright man in any direction while a cadet. 
It is possible that the quickening of mind 
that brought him into notice and fame was 
the progress of the change that eventually 
overturned his mind and led him to self-de- 
truction. 


The swordsman of my day was Churchill 
Clark, of Kentucky. He fell before a solid 
shot. I remember Benyaurd hurled from the 
cannon’s mouth by a premature discharge, his 
coat sleeve whirled after the flying rammer, 
and we all thinking to pick him up with one 
arm gone. To-day he uses both his hands as 
a major of engineers improving the Missis- 
sippi. The ceremony of introduction was not 
known among cadets. On my first day I was 
saluted a hundred times with “Pleb, what’s 
your name?” TI politely responded each time, 
and each time came the reply, “Any kin to 
Moses?” For a few hours I was curious to 
see and know Moses, but I concluded finally 
that they were merely chaffing me, and though 
my aspect was not in the least suggestive of 
Mosiac origin, I fancied that there must be 
some joke between a pleb and the old original 
Moses. I never knew what it meant until, 
looking over a cadet register, I saw in the 
graduating class of the previous year a name 
the same as my own, with the first name Moses. 
After all it was merely a manifestation of in- 
terest on the part of the older cadets in the 
family connection of their departed comrade. 
I saw Moses on the streets of Louisville lately. 
He was thinking of the price of cotton, but 
when I spoke of his boy, now at West Point, 
he fell into military ways, and had something 
to say of how he made heavy cannon for the 
Confederacy. 

Cadets are admitted in June and in Septem- 
ber to the same class. The “pleb” of June 
sometimes shows off his three-months’ knowl- 
edge to greener “Sep.” I saw “Sep” Nelson 
very unhappy under such circumstances. I 
saw him only the other day talking to a young 
Kentucky pleb named Fetter, to whom I once 
aired my “ yearling” knowledge. Their cir- 
cumstances were not exactly the same as in the 
old time, for each was president of a National 
bank. When I first looked upon the cadet 
camp I saw a broad-shouldered, curly-headed 
youth driving tent stakes, only to find that he 
had been beguiled into pitching a tent fora 
deceiving first-classman. He was my second 
in an affair of honor, and carried me off the field 
after a big strapping fellow had pounded my 
head into twice its normal size, first courteously 
pausing to inquire of Brigadier-General Mc- 
Kenzie if his principal was entirely satisfied 
with the drubbing he had given me. He 
hauled his battery around the country with 
Wilson’s cavalry, and had some sharp work 
with it. If another war came on I doubt not. 
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Fitzhugh would cast into solid shot the very 
iron he is now making at Pittsburgh. Virginia 
never had a boy of better mind, braver heart, or 
purer thoughts than Rowland, the first man 
in my class, but death claimed him just as the 
war closed. 

The rarest man I knew at West Point 
was Custer. The first time I saw him he 
was about twenty years of age, and had 
just returned from furlough. AJl of us plebs 
were standing back, unnoticed and uncared 
for, in subdued admiration of the happy fel- 
lows receiving such hearty greetings from the 
gray-coated crowd encircling them, when from 
a hundred throats went out in various forms 
of ejaculation the exclamation, “ Here comes 
Custer!” Looking beyond the crowd I saw a 
eadet in furlough uniform approaching from 
the guard-tent. I failed to note anything in 
his appearance that warranted the attention 
he received. I saw only an undeveloped-look- 
ing youth, with a poor figure, slightly rounded 
shoulders, and an ungainly walk. But this was 
Custer, then considered an indifferent soldier, 
a poor student, and a perfect incorrigible, who 
subsequently developed into a splendidly pro- 
portioned man, a brilliant cavalry officer, and 
a writer of no small literary merit, and an 
exceedingly interesting narrative style. It 
did not take me many days te find out all 
about Custer. With his furlough uniform he 
laid aside all the dignity—and an excess of 
that quality could not be charged against him 
—of the furlough man, and he had no sooner 
donned the gray uniform of the corps than he 
at once dropped back into the roystering, reck- 
less cadet, always in trouble, always playing 
some mischievous pranks, and liked by every 
one. We, that is, the plebs of that year, had 
all been “yanked” by our tormentors of the 
class Just above us until they had grown tired 
of the sport. Fora week past we had enjoyed 
some degree of repose at night, but Custer was 
to have but one night in camp before the corps 
went into barracks, and that night he devoted to 
organizing a select band of “ yearlings,” who 
crept out of their tents after taps, and under 
the lead of Custer, gave every one of us two 
or three rides apiece down the several com- 
pany grounds on our blankets. The first inter- 
view the writer of this ever had with the 
brave cavalryman, whose reckless deeds and 
gallant death are known to every one, he 
started from his broken sleep just in time to 
look full into the laughing face of Custer, who 
had firm hold of the ends of his blankets, and 
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sent him whirling down the company ground, 
and left him to scramble back to his quarters 
as best he could, while he darted behind a tent. 
This was very foolish and very boyish play, 
but in those days every one had to go through 
with it, and a class that had passed to the dig- 
nity of the “yearling” condition, and did not 
take satisfaction for its own last-summer trials 
off the class that freshly followed them, would 
have been rated as very poor spirited. As arule, 
men of the classes further advanced left the 
sport to the yearlings, but Custer was of that 
mischievous, restless disposition that he could 
not refrain from taking a hand if he thought 
there was any fun ahead. 

He was a firm believer, too, in the benefits 
of “running it” on new cadets; and in this 
view he was sustained by the deliberate judg- 
ment of his senior, for Judson Kilpatrick, ser- 
geant of the second class, who had us plebs in 
charge, never attempted to protect us from 
such discipline, and Henry Kingsbury, of the 
first class, who was considered a model cadet 
soldier, and his classmate, Horace Porter, who 
was undoubted authority, expressed the opin- 
ion that such a course was advantageous, inas- 
much as the moral effect was to pull the plebs 
down and build them up on anew basis. There 
is an idea out now concerning the Military 
Academy that this kind of hazing of young 
cadets breaks their spirit, but Custer and Henry 
Kingsbury, Horace Porter, Wesley Merrit, Mc- 
Kenzie, Ramseur, Kelley, and Dearing, who 
were killed in the Confederate army, Pierce 
Young, of Georgia, who since the war has been 
in Congress several times, and many others on 
both sides—all of the time of which I write—all 
went through it, and bear ample testimony to 
the fact that no amount of hazing can crush 
out the soldierly spirit of a young man if the 
spirit is there. 

Custer’s course at West Point may be de- 
scribed in the remark that he merely scraped 
through. He was always loaded down with 
demerit marks, he was not attentive to his mili- 
tary duties, and he was any thing but a good 
student. He told the public in his Galaxy ar- 
ticle that he graduated at the very foot of a 
large class, and that his record at the Military 
Academy was valuable only as a warning to 
young men to avoid his evil ways. But he 
was always sprightly, brave, and popular, and 
every body wanted to see him get through. If 
it had been any body but Custer, the end ot 
the first half year at the Academy would have 
found him on his way home. If he had failed, 
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the war would probably have brought him into 
public notice, for it was just such an occasion 
as lie longed for, and the distant prospect and 
tedious approach of which wearied him at 
West Point; but the fact that he was a grad- 
uate no doubt greatly aided his advance at a 
time when, without such an advantage, he 
might have been considered simply a brave, 
daring boy, without any of the qualifications 
of a commander. 

The greatest surprise in Custer’s whole ca- 
reer in Jife was that he should turn out to be a 
literary man and an admirer of the fine arts. 
If any of us had dreamed a dream of Custer, 
in broad sombrero, velvet jacket and trousers, 
long hair, huge sabre and dangling spurs, at 
the head of a division of cavalry, leading on 


‘ his men with a wild hurrah to the charge, we 


would not have been startled by the vision. 
Even a vision of Custer and his men riding 
forth gayly and gallantly to their death at the 
savage hand of the Sioux, with the shifted 
scene of the bold leader and his brave followers 
lying dead in rows and groups, without a man 
left to tell the tale of the disaster, would not 
have much surprised any one who knew Custer 
then, and saw him daily jeopardizing his neck 
and limbs in hazardous sport, and walking up 
with calm deliberation to the section-room to 
face the instructors with the confession that he 
knew nothing of his lesson. But if any one 
had said in the four years before the civil war 
that Cadet Custer would in fifteen years be a 
scholar of artistic tastes and a writer of gra- 
phic contributions to the magazines, the pre- 
diction would have been derided. 

A quarter or a third of a century ago there 
was not near so much proclaimed glory in In- 
dian warfare as now, and if Custer had com- 
manded his men in those times he would not 
have made his reckless dash for glory, and 
found a brave death that alone saved him the 
reproach of unnecessary defeat. The old In- 
dian fighters, judged by the modern standard, 
were slow, but it was because they had little to 
gain in reputation by dash, and so they went 
at the Indian cautiously, with no other motive 
than to punish him. The country now de- 
mands that our Indian fighters shall be dash- 
ing fellows, who shall sweep over the plains 
with the whirling squadrons and ride down 
the ruthless savage. Custer was only meeting 
the demand of the country when he met his 
fate. His fault was the fault of his times and 
people. He fulfilled to the letter, from the 
golden locks floating in the wind down to the 


jingling spurs that impelled his fiery steed to 
the charge, all the popular conditions pre- 
scribed for the dashing Indian fighter of the 
frontier. His memory will go down to poster- 
ity as surely as it should go as a hero, and 
even now criticism on his military operations 
sinks back abashed in the thronging crowd of 
tenderand glorious memories that cluster about 
the life of this dead young soldier. 

Among the army officers stationed at West 
Point, in my day, were some about whom the 
country knew nothing then, but who since that 
time fill conspicuous places in the history of 
our country. 

There was a great hulky infantry lieutenant 
who commanded the company to which I was 
assigned. He drilled us unmercifully, and 
was apt to report us if he had a chance. 
Among ourselves we familiarly spoke of him 
by a name having reference to the size of his 
sword-belt. But a cleaner camp, a better drilled 
company than his, or more military alacrity 
at his word of command it would be hard to 
find. In his Shiloh article in the Century 
Magazine, General Grant says that he looked 
in a certain direction and saw a splendid divis- 
ion of troops marching up as if on parade. 
This hulky lieutenant rode at its head. It 
was my duty, at Perryville, to ride to him 
when he was most sorely pressed to tell him 
reinforcements were coming. The news gave 
him the same broad smile of gladness I had 
often noticed in my arduous drill-hours at 
West Point, when, after much direction about 
coming out in the centre, and moving back on 
the left, and dressing up with the feet, and 
not “sticking out your chin” and “humping 
your shoulders,” he finally got our company 
into what he considered a straight line. He 
befonged to a fighting family, several members 
of which were killed, but Alexander Mce- 
Dowell—known to my irreverent youth as 
“ Gutsy”—McCook is still a useful and zealous 
officer ot the army. 

The Military Academy was not a very 
promising field for missionary work, but my 
instructor of mathematics was an evangelist 
of untiring purpose. He had prayer meetings 
in the corps and he exhorted in the neighbor- 
ing towns. We used to think that Meigs, of 
our class—Meigs who was killed so early, and 
who gave such remarkable promise of the 
highest reputation in scientific attainment— 
we used to think that he could double discount 
our pious and plodding instructor in the intri- 
cacies of mathematics.. It was Meigs who 
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applied the stereoscope to descriptive geome- 
try, to enable his friend Michie to see what he 
could not imagine. But the plodding instruc- 
tor plodded on with us dull fellows, and before 
he got through with us he had rubbed into us 
no little amount of mathematics. The mis- 
sionary spirit got the best of his military am- 
bition just before the war opened, and he 
resigned to enter the ministry. Just at that 
moment the long roll was sounded through 
the land, and our instructor stepped back into 
the ranks of war. They say that, as he was 
carried from the field with his shattered arm, 
he met the one-armed General, Phil. Kearny, 
and pleasantly remarked that thereafter they 
might buy one pair of gloves in common. 
He rose to high rank. He commanded an 
army corps. He ran the Freedmen’s Bureau 
and gained no popular credit thereby. He 
had a long chase after the Nez Percé Indians, 
and many military critics do not think him a 
successful Indian hunter. He has been the 
subject of much praise and much blame, but 
I can not believe that General Howard is 
other than a conscientious man of pious life 
and good purpose. 

The Prince of Wales visited West Point in 
1860. When his landing was announced we 
were formed in front of barracks to salute him 
as he passed. They mounted him on a rest- 
less horse, and his riding was subjected to 
close scrutiny. At the roll of the drum and 
the clash of the present-arms, the behavior of 
the animal might have engrossed the attention 
of the rider, but the Prince showed no con- 
cern, and doffed his hat and gazed all along 
the line in an easy way that enlisted general 
admiration for his horsemanship. He rode in 
the English style, and in marked contrast 
there rode with him two of the best cav- 
alry riders in the army, with their heels 
lower than their toes, and with stirrups so long 
that they appeared to be almost standing. 
We knew how they could ride, and on that 
particular occasion they were perfect pictures 
of cavalrymen. As a boy I had seen one of 
them following for miles an Indian trail, riding 
as straight and precisely every mile as herode 
on this royal day under the gaze of an appre- 
ciative audience. He had been shot through 
the hat, too, in. a duel, and that made him 
more admirable in our eyes. He has merits 
and reputation of his own, but to this day the 
newspapers refer to him often as General Wil- 
liams, who married the widow of Stephen 
A. Douglass. Out of hearing we used to call 


him Bob Williams, and the other, also, at 
long range, we called Charlie Fields. I was 
in Washington a few years ago, and I saw this 
last named, picturesque soldier, after hard and 
gallant service in the South, occupying the 
desk of Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

The Prince of Wales was not so impressive 
on foot. He was quite young then, and except 
for his punctilious observance of every point 
of etiquette, and the familiar manner in which 
he handled a billiard cue, and swung the ten- 
pin balls, might have been taken for a loutish 
and somewhat dull boy. I had three good op- 
portunities toclosely scan him. At the review 
of the battalion he walked down the line, and 
just in front of me Colonel Delatield, the Super- 
intendent of the Academy, said something 
about our arms. He stopped and, by chance, 
ordered me to throw up my piece. I gave it 
to him in my best style, and I presume he 
took it in his best. At all events I had noth- 
ing to brag of, and he handled my musket 
and flung it back to me, and looked me all 
over in the most approved, careless, scrutinizing 
way of a routine inspecting officer. He came 
into the section-room where my section was 
reciting in calculus. In accordance with 
etiquette previously’agreed to we ten cadet 
units sat down with His Royal Highness, 
while all our people and his titled escort stood 
up. Some of us recited, and General Gray 
and the Duke of Newcastle put in a few 
words, but the Prince graciously declined to 
upset us with royal interrogatories. Then 
by another chance he came into the room I 
occupied, and there saw Mr. Washington with 
his heels clapped together, his little fingers on 
the seams of his pants, his chin elevated and 
eyes to the front, and was arrested by the name 
of my room-mate. It was at that juncture 
that the colonial blood of the Washingtons 
fired up, and Jim secretly hurled defiance at 
the representative of George the Third. 

In my second year at the Academy I was a 
corporal. After one day’s rest the old guard 
is charged with the duty of policing the camp. 
There was no foolishness about this, and the 
eadets on police, with wheelbarrows, shovels, 
and brooms, cleaned up the whole camp. As 
corporal of police, I was assigned one of the 
police parties. Now, it was a long-standing 
practice of cadet police corporals when they 
came across plebs who had not yet learned the 
ways of the camp and their own rights, to 
press them into service and let some of the 
older men off. One day I tried this on the 
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wrong pleb. He started off with the party at 
my’ order, but while he was sweeping and 
shoveling he entered into conversation with 
some cadets and learned the rule about police 
duty. As he paused in his labor I ordered him 
to “step out lively,” and thereupon he threw 
down his shovel and retired to his tent. I 
made the mistake of reporting him for diso- 
bedience, and I got into a terrible scrape 
which brought me into close contact with some 
very prominent persons. The pleb complained 
of my injustice. As I came from parade next 
morning an orderly told me the commandant 
desired to see me. I repaired to the large tent 
he oceupied as an office, and found it full of 
ladies. The commandant was at his desk, and 
I stood at attention before him—much to the 
edification of some newly-arrived ladies. This 
nettled me, and when he suddenly opened out 
by abruptly asking why I did not take off my 
hat I again made a mistake by correcting him 
with the remark that I was in full uniform, 
and properly kept my dress hat on my head. 
Then I got it about the pleb being made to do 
police duty. I ventured the defense of long 
custom. TI got it worse and worse, and finally 
in a storm of fury I was ordered out of the 
tent, then halted and placed in arrest, and be- 
fore 1 had gone ten yards I was ordered to the 
guard-tent. Iwas mad, too. Sergeant-of-the- 
guard Ames (later Governor and Senator) tried 
to pacify me. I could hear the audible smiles 
of the ladies, young and old, as I beat my ig- 
noble retreat from the commandant’s tent. I 
wrote a letter that gave him back as good as he 
sent. It was a boomerang, and the first thing 
I knew, Colonel Delafield, the superintendent, 
was out with a two-page order reducing me to 
the ranks and confining me to the rear of the 
eolor-line for the rest of the encampment. 
The commandant routed me at every point. 
But I have the satisfaction of knowing that I 
am not alone in the distinction of having been 
effectually beaten by General William J. Har- 
dee, the best commandant the corps of cadets 
ever had, one of t.e best soldiers I ever knew, 
and among the foremost generals of the South- 
ern side. Whatever control I have of myself 
I attribute to the relentless teaching of that 
unbending disciplinarian. 

To a man undergoing my sentence the color- 
line was a sort of dead-line. Behind him was 
the dull routine of the camp; beyond it flut- 
tered the gay crowd who came to see parade 
and guard mount and chat with the cadet 
beaux. It was the line of decorum. A lady 


might come to it but, except at special hours, 
not over it. Beyond it were the cadet balls, 
the visits to the hotel, the promenades on 
“Flirtation ” walk, the little rests in Koscius- 
co's garden, and the little romance peering 
over Lover’s Leap. All this bright world was 
denied me. My only satisfaction was to take 
a camp-stool and place the outside legs exactly 
on the color-line and so, in the pleasant even- 
ing, get as near to the crowd as possible. I 
happened to have some young lady friends, 
who did me the honor to come down to the 
color-line and talk to me; and on two occa- 
sions when two ladies came, and one of them 
was desirous of having some one to talk to 
the other, they chanced to toll Commandant 
Hardee himself there; and then I proudly 
planked down my camp-stool in a very osten- 
tatious way a hair’s breadth over the color- 
line, and fancied I had made the commandant 
uncomfortable. It got around among the lady 
visitors at the Point that I was being very 
hardly dealt with, and thereupon I was made 
the recipient of cakes and pies, fruits and 
candy, after the manner of woman’s expres- 
sion of sympathy. Among the ladies who did 
me acts of kindness while I was undergoing 
my merited punishment, was one whose name 
Lam justified in mentioning by reason of the 
prominent and public position she held dur- 
ing the war- [had it that both she and her 
husband spoke a word for me, in hopes of 
lessening my sore affliction of being denied 
the cadet hops and like amusements. But 
whether they did or not, I was indebted to 
each of them for kind attentions that make 
me recall with pleasure my West Point rec- 
ollections of Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson Davis. 

I often enjoy pleasant association with my 
friend, General Rufus Saxon, who, after a 
prominent career in the war, and much active 
service, is now having a period of comfortable 
service in a community where he has many 
friends. But no matter how familiarly I meet 
him now, my thoughts always run back to that 
dismal imprisonment behind the color - line, 
and the day when I obtained a permit to go to 
the river foraswim. <A friend sent word toa 
very young lady at the hotel that I would pass 
a certain stairway of the terraced grounds of 
the hotel. Sure enough, she came down the 
steps just as I passed; but just as I paused to 
greet her I heard the dreadful clank of an 
artillery sabre, and looking up I saw, to my 
horror, the officer in charge, Lieutenant Rufus 
Saxon, at the head of the stairway. To stop 
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on my way to the river was to break my con- 
finement, and that would be fatal. I incon- 
tinently fled before he identified me, and to 
this day I know not what became of the neat 
bundle of clothes I dropped in my flight. 
When the war clouds gathered they hung 
over West Point as over our whole country. 
The excitement began to run high, and a well- 
defined line began to run through the corps of 
cadets. At first singly, then in groups, they 
began to drop out, but it did not destroy old 
friendships, and young men parted with affec- 
tionate clasping of hands and from each other’s 
arms, knowing that they would meet only in 
the conflict of battle. Hardee was relieved. 
Colonel Reynolds took his place, and appeared 
before the battalion with assurances that every 
one who had determined to resign should go in 
safety. My room-mate, Washington, went, 
and when it did not look healthy for him 
at New York, he publicly purchased a sheet 
of paper with a highly colored Union Zouave 
in the corner armed with a sword, gun, pistol, 
and cannon, and the stars and stripes above 
him, on which the lineal representative of the 
Father of his Country privately wrote me his 
blessing before he repaired to the independent 
sovereignty of Virginia. Just as it all began, 
Beauregard, a major of engineers, came as 
superintendent. The Southern fellows did not 
think he was very strong on that side of the 
question, and his position staggered some of 
them who thought there should be no delay. 
But the great pressure that swept Congress, 
the army, the navy, every place where there 


was a Southern man, swept Beauregard with 
it, and he too soon left and swung out into 
the current of war events. 

I was on post in the hall of one of the divis- 
ions of the barracks. I had completed my 
inspection of rooms and received the assur- 
ance of “all right” from the occupants of 
each. It was getting along toward tattoo, and 
I took the last surreptitious whiff at my pipe 
and stuck it inside my coat, and discontinued 
the unauthorized conversation I was having 
with a couple of fellows through a half-open 
door, and made all the necessary prepara- 
tions for receiving and reporting to the offi- 
cer in charge, who, I had been advised by 
grapevine dispatch a few minutes before, had 
started at the other end of the barracks. He 
gave a great rattle of his sword before open- 
ing the hall door, for fear I would not know 
he was coming. I reported in the usual way, 
but he did not turn away at once as was usual. 
I had often saluted this officer, but had never 
spoken to him. He had given me many an 
order, but he probably never heard my voice. 
He was an officer and I a cadet, and he knew 
me only by sight and name. But a great 
event was upon him that broke down the 
rigid barrier between the officer and the ca- 
det soldier. I stood at wondering attention, 
but he advanced and took my hand and said, 
as he had said something like to other cadets he 
met that last evening of his, “ Good-bye, my 
boy. God bless you.” And so Fitzhugh Lee 
went out from West Point before the war into 
the great, stirring events of the war itself. 


J. M. Wright. 


A RED-HEADED FAMILY.* 


E’TINGLY I ken, ce’tingly, seh,” said my 

Cracker host, taking down his long flint- 

lock rifle from over the cabin door, and slip- 

ping his frowzy head through the suspension- 

strap of his powder-horn and_ bullet-pouch. 

“ Ce’tingly, seh, I. ken cyarry ye ter wha’ them 
air birds hed their nestis las’ yer.” 

I had passed the night in the cabin, and now, 
as I recall the experience to mi1.d, there comes 
the grateful fragrance of pine wood to empha- 
size the memory. Corn “pones” and broiled 
chicken, fried bacon and sweet potatoes, strong 


coffee and scrambled eggs—a breakfast, indeed, 
to half persuade one that a Cracker is a bon 
vivant—had just been eaten. I was standing 
outside the cabin, on the rude door-step. Far 
off through the thin pine woods to the east- 
ward, where the sun was beginning to flash, 
a herd of “scrub” cattle were formed into a 
wide skirmish-line of browsers, led by an old 
cow, whose melancholy bell clanged in time to 
her desultory movements. Near by, to the 
westward, lay one of those great, gloomy 
swamps, so common in Southeastern Georgia, 
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so repellant and yet so fascinating, so full of 
interest to the naturalist, and yet so little ex- 
plored. The perfume of yellow jasmine was 
in the air, along with those indescribable 
woodsy odors which almost evade the sense 
of smell, and yet so pleasingly impress it. A 
rivulet, slow, narrow, and deep, passed near 
the front of the cabin, with a faint, dreamy 
murmur, and crept darkling into the swamp 
between dense brakes of cane and bay bushes. 

“Ye-as, seh, I ken mek er bee-line to that 
air ole pine snag. Hit taint more’n er half er 
mile out yender,” continued my host and vol- 
unteer guide, as we climbed the little worm- 
fence that inclosed the house; “but I allus 
called ’em air birds woodcocks; didn’t know 
‘at they hed any other name; allus thut ’at a 
peckwood wer’ a leetle, tinty, stripedy feller; 
never hyeard er them air big ole woodcocks 
a bein’ called peck woods.” 

He led and I followed into the damp, moss- 
scented shadows of the swamp, under cypress 
and live-oak, and through slender fringes of 
cane. We floundered across the coffee-colored 
stream, the water cooling my India-rubber 
wading-boots above the knees; climbed over 
great walls of fallen tree-boles, crept under 
low-hanging festoons of wild vines, and at 
length found ourselves wading rather more 
than ankle-deep in one of those shallow cy- 
press lakes of which the larger part of the 
Okefenokee region is formed. I thought it a 
very long half mile before we reached a small 
tussock whereon grew, in the midst of a dense 
underbrush thicket, some enormous pine trees. 

“Ther’,” said the guide, “thet air snag air 
the one. Sorter on ter tother side ye’ll see 
the hole, bout twenty foot up. Kem yer, I'll 
show hit ter ye.” 

The “snag” was a stump some fifty feet tall, 
barkless, smooth, almost as white as chalk— 
the decaying remnant of what had once been 
the grandest pine on the tussock. 

“Hello, yer! Hit’s been to work some more 
sence I were yer las’ time. Hit air done dug 
another hole!” 

As he spoke he pointed indicatively with 
his long, knotty fore-finger. I looked and saw 
two large round cavities, not unlike immense 
auger-holes, running darkly into the polished 
surface of the stump, one about six feet below 
the other, the lower twenty-five feet above the 
ground. Surely it was no very striking pic- 
ture, this bare, weather-whitened column, with 
its splintered top and its two orifices, and yet 
I do not think it was a weakness for me to 


feel a thrill of delight as L gazed at it. How 
long and how diligently I had sought the home 
of Campephilus principalis, the great king of 
the red-headed family, and at last I stood be- 
fore its door! 

At my request the kind Cracker now left 
me alone to prosecute my observations. 

“Be in ter dinner?” he inquired, as he 
turned to go. 

“No; supper,” I responded. 

“Well, tek cyare cv yerself,” and off he 
went, into the thickest part of the cypress. 

I waited awhile for the solitude to regain its 
equilibrium after the slashing tread of my 
friend had passed out of hearing; then I stole 
softly to the stump and tapped on it with the 
handle of my knife. This I repeated several 
times. Campephilus was not at home, for if he 
had been I should have seen a long, strong, 
ivory-white beak thrust out of the hole up 
there, followed by a great red-crested head, 
turned sidewise so as to let fall upon me the 
glint of an iris unequaled by that of any 
other bird in the world. He had gone out 
early. I should have to wait and watch; but 
first I satisfied myself by a simple method that 
my watching would probably not be in vain. 
A little examination of the ground at the base 
of the stump showed me a quantity of fresh 
wood-fragments, not unlike very coarse saw- 
dust, scattered over the surface. This assured 
me that one of the excavations above was a 
new one, and that a nest was either building 
or had been finished but a short while. So I 
hastily hid myself on a log in a clump of 
bushes, distant from the stump about fifty feet, 
whence I could plainly see the holes. 

One who has never been out alone in a 
Southern swamp can have no fair understand- 
ing of its loneliness, solemnity, and funereal 
sadness of effect. Even in the first gush of 
spring—it was now about the 6th of April—I 
felt the weight of something like eternity in 
the air—not the eternity of the future, but the 
eternity of the past. Every thing around me 
appeared old, sleepy, and musty, despite the 
fresh buds, tassels, and flower-spikes. What 
can express dreariness so effectually as the 
long moss of those damp woods? I imagined 
that the few little birds I saw flitting here and 
there in the tree-tops were not so noisy and 
joyous as they would be when, a month later, 
their northward migration should bring them 
into our greening Northern woods. As the 
sun mounted, however, a cheerful twitter ran 
with the gentle breeze through the bay thick- 
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ets and magnolia clumps, and I recognized a 
number of familiar voices; then suddenly the 
gavel of campephilus sounded sharp and strong 
a quarter-mile away, A few measured raps, 
followed by a rattling drum-call, a space of 
silence rimmed with receding echoes, and then 
a trumpet-note, high, full, vigorous, almost 
startling, cut the air with a sort of broadsword 
sweep. Again the long-roll answered from a 
point nearer me, by two or three hammer-like 
raps on the resonant branch of sume dead 
cypress-tree. The king and queen were com- 
ing to their palace. I waited patiently, know- 
ing that it was far beyond my power to hurry 
their movements. It was not long before one 
of the birds, with a rapid cackling that made 
the wood rattle, came over my head and went 
straight to the stump, where it lit just below 
the lower hole, clinging gracefully to the 
trunk. It was a superb specimen—the female 
—and I suspected that she had come to leave 
an egg. I could have killed her easily with 
the little sixteen-gauge breech-loader at my 
side, but I would not have done the act for all 
the stuffed birds in the country. I had come 
as a visitor to this palace, with the hope of 
making the acquaintance I had so long de- 
sired, and not as an assassin. She was quite 
unaware of me, and so behaved naturally, her 
large gold-amber eyes glaring with that wild 
sincerity of expression seen in the eyes of but 
few savage things. 

After a little while the male came bounding 
through the air with that vigorous, galloping 
flight common to all our woodpeckers, and lit 
on a fragmentary projection at the top of the 
stump. He showed larger than his mate, and 
his aspect was more fierce, almost savage. The 
green-black feathers near his shoulders, the 
snow-white lines down his neck, and the tall 
red crest on his head, all shone with great 
brilliancy, while his ivory beak gleamed like 
a dagger. He soon settled for me a question 
which had long been in my mind. With two 
or three light preliminary taps on a hard heart- 
pine splinter, he proceeded to beat the regular 
woodpecker drum-cal]—that long rolling rat- 
tle made familiar to us all by the common 
red-head (Melanerpes erythrocephalus) and our 
other smaller woodpeckers. This peculiar call 
is not, in my opinion, the result of elasticity 
or springiness in the wood upon which it is 
performed, but is effected by a rapid, spas- 
modic motion of the bird’s head, imparted by 
a voluntary muscular action. I have seen the 
common red-head make a soundless call on 


a fence-stake where the decaying wood was 
scarcely hard enough to prevent the full en- 
trance of his beak. His head went through 
the same rapid vibration, but no sound accom- 
panied the performance. Still it is resonance 
in the wood that the bird desires, and it keeps 
trying until a good sounding-board is found. 

It was very satisfying to me when the su- 
perb King of the Woodpeckers—pie noir a bee 
blanc, as the great French naturalist named 
it—went over the call time after time with 
grand effect, letting go, between trials, one or 
two of his triumphant trumpet-notes. Hitherto 
Thad not seen the campephilus do this, though 
Thad often heard what I supposed to be the 
call. As I crouched in my hiding-place and 
furtively watched the proceedings I remember 
comparing the birds and their dwelling to 
some half-savage lord and lady and their iso- 
lated castle of medieval days. A twelfth-cen- 
tury bandit nobleman might have gloried in 
trigging himself in such apparel as my ivory- 
billed woodpecker wore. What a perfect ath- 
lete he appeared to be as he braced himself 
for an effort which was to generate a force 
sufficient to hurl his heavy head and beak back 
and forth at a speed of about twenty-eight 
strokes to the second! 

All of our woodpeckers, pure and simple— 
that is, all of the species in which the wood- 
pecker character has been preserved almost 
unmodified—have exceedingly muscular heads 
and strikingly constricted necks; their beaks 
are nearly straight, wedge-shaped, fluted or 
ribbed on the upper mandible, and their nos- 
trils are protected by hairy or feathery tufts. 
Their legs are strangely short in appearance, 
but are exactly adapted to their need, and 
their tail-feathers are tipped with stiff points. 
These features are all fully developed in the. 
Campephilus principalis, the bill especially 
showing a size, strength, and symmetrical 
beauty truly wonderful. 

The stiff-pointed tail-feathers of the wood- 
pecker serve the bird a turn which I have 
never seen noted by any ornithologist. When 
the bird must strike a hard blow with its bill, 
it does not depend solely upon its neck and 
head; but, bracing the points of its tail-feath- 
ers against the tree, and rising to the full 
length of its short, powerful legs, and draw- 
ing back its body, head, and neck to the far- 
thest extent, it dashes its bill home with all 
the force of its entire bodily weight and mus- 
cle. I have seen the ivory-bill, striking thus, 
burst off from almost flinty-hard dead trees 
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fragments of wood half as large as my hand; 
and once, in the Cherokee hills of Georgia, I 
watched a pileated woodpecker (Hylotomus 
pileatus) dig a hole to the very heart of an 
exceedingly tough, green, mountain hickory- 
tree, in order to reach a nest of winged ants. 
The point of ingress of the insects was a 
small hole in a punk knot; but the bird, by 
hopping down the tree tail foremost and list- 
ening, located the nest about five feet below, 
and there it proceeded to bore through the 
gnarled, crossgrained wood to the hollow. 

Of all our wild American birds, I have 
studied no other one which combines all of 
the elements of wildness so perfectly in its 
character as does the ivory-billed woodpecker. 
It has no trace whatever in its nature of what 
may be called a tameable tendency. Savage 
liberty is a perquisite of its existence, and its 
home is in the depths of the woods remotest 
from the activities of civilized man. It is a 
rare bird, even in the most favorable regions, 
and it is almost impossible to get specimens 
of its eggs. Indeed, I doubt if there are a 
dozen cabinets in all the world containing 
these eggs; but they are almost exactly sim- 
ilar in size, color, and shape to those of Hylot- 
omus pileatus, the only difference being that 
the latter are, upon close examination, found 
to be a little shorter and, as I have imagined, 
a shade less semi-transparent porcelain-white, 
if I may so express it. 

The visit of my birds to their home in the 
stump lasted nearly two hours. The female 
went into and out of the hole several times 
before she finally settled herself, as I sup- 
pose, on her nest. When she came forth at 
the end of thirty or forty minutes she ap- 
peared exceedingly happy, cackling in a low, 

sharsh, but rather wheedling voice, and evi- 
dently anxious to attract the attention of the 
male, who in turn treated her with lofty con- 
tempt. To him the question of a new egg was 
not worth considering. But when she at last 
turned away from him and, mounting into the 
air, galloped off into the solemn gloom of the 
cypress wood he followed her, trumpeting at 
the top’ of his voice. 

Day after day I returned to my hiding-place 
to renew my observations, and, excepting a 
visitation of mosquitoes now and then, nothing 
occurred to mar my enjoyment. As the 
weather grew warmer the flowers and leaves 
came on apnee. and the swamp became a vast 
wilderness of perfume and contrasting colors. 
Bird songs from migrating warblers, vireos, 


finches and other happy sojourners for a day 
(or mayhap they were all nesting there, I can 
not say, for I had larger fish to fry), shook the 
wide silence into sudden resonance. Along 
the sluggish little stream between the cane- 
brakes the hermit-thrush and the cat-bird were 
met by the green heron and the belted king- 
fisher. The snake-bird, too, that veritable 
water-dragon of the South, was there, wrig- 
gling and squirming in the amber-brown pools 
among the lily-pads and lettuce. 

As last, one morning, my woodpeckers dis- 
covered me in my hiding-place; and that was 
the end of all intimacy between us. Thence- 
forth my observations were few and at a long 
distance. No amount of cunning could serve 
meanyturn. Go as early as I might, and hide 
as securely as I could, those great yellow eyes 
quickly espied me, and then there would be a 
rapid and long flight away into the thickest 
and most difficult part of the swamp. 

I confess that it was with no little debate 
that I reached the determination that it was 
my duty to rob that nest in the interest of 
knowledge. It was the first opportunity I 
ever had had to examine an occupied nest of 
the Campephilus principalis, and I felt that it 
was scarcely probable that I should ever 
again be favored with such a chance. With 
the aid of my Cracker host, I erected a rude 


_ladder and climbed up to the hole. It was 


almost exactly circular, and nearly five inches 
in diameter. With a little axe I began break- 
ing and hacking away the crust of hard outer 
wood. The cavity descended with a slightly 
spiral course, widening a little as it proceeded. 
Thad followed it nearly five feet when I found 
a place where it was contracted again, and 
immediately below was a sudden expansion, 
at the bottom of which was the nest. Five 
beautiful pure white eggs of the finest old- 
china appearance, delicate, almost transpar- 
ent, exceedingly fragile, and, to the eyes of a 
collector, vastly valuable, lay in a shallow 
bowl of fine chips. But in breaking away the 
last piece of wood-crust, I jerked it a little too 
hard, and those much-coveted prizes rolled out 
and fell to the ground. Of course they were 
“hopelessly crushed,” and my feelings with 
them. I would willingly have fallen’ in their 
stead, if the risk could have saved the eggs. I 
descended ruefully enough, hearing as I did so 
the loud cry of campephilus battling around 
in the jungle. Once or twice more I went 
back to the spot in early morning, but my 
birds did not appear. I made minute exami- 
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nation of the rifled nest, and also tore out the 
other excavation, so as to compare the two. 
They were very much alike, especially in the 
jug-shape of their lower ends. _ From a careful 
study of all the holes (apparently made by 
campephilus) that I have been able to find 
and reach in either standing or fallen trees, I 
am led to believe that the jug-shape is peculiar 
to the ivory-bill’s architecture, as I have never 
found it in the excavations of other species, 
save where the form was evidently the result 
of accident. The depth of the hole varies 
from three to seven feet, as a rule, but I found 
one that was nearly nine feet deep and another 
that was less than two. Our smaller wood- 
peckers, including Hylotomus pileatus, usually 
make their excavations in the shape of a grad- 
ually widening pocket, of which the entrance 
is the narrowest part. 

It is curious to note that—beginning with 
the ivory-bill and coming down the line of 
species in the scale of size—we find the red 
mark on the head rapidly falling away from a 
grand scarlet crest some inches in height to a 
mere touch of carmine, or dragon’s blood, on 
crown, nape, cheek, or chin. The lofty and 
brilliant head-plume of the ivory-bill, his pow- 
erful beak, his semi-circular claws and his per- 
fectly spiked tail, as well as his superiority of 
size and strength, indicate that he is what he 
is, the original type of the woodpecker, and 
the one pure species left to us in America. 
He is the only woodpecker which eats insects 
and larvee (dug out of rotten wood) exclu- 
sively. Neither the sweetest fruits nor the 
oiliest grains can tempt him to depart one line 
from his hereditary habit. He accepts no gifts 
from man, and asks no favors. But the pilea- 
ted woodpecker, just one remove lower in the 
scale of size, strength, and beauty, shows a 
little tendency toward a grain and fruit diet, 
and it also often descends to old logs and fallen 
boughs for its food—a thing never thought of 
by the ivory-bill. As for the rest of the red- 
headed family, they are degenerate species, 
though lively, clever, and exceedingly interest- 
ing. What a sad dwarf the little downy 
woodpecker is when compared with the ivory- 
bill! and yet to my mind it is clear that Picus 
pubescens is the degenerate off-shoot from the 
grand campephilus trunk. 

Our red-headed woodpecker (M. erythroceph- 
alus) is a genuine American in every sense, a 
plausible, querulous, aggressive, enterprising, 
crafty fellow, who tries every mode of getting 
a livelihood, and always with success. He is a 


wood-pecker, a nut-eater, a cider-taster, a judge 
of good fruits, a connoisseur of corn, wheat, 
and melons, and an expert fly-catcher as well. 
As if to correspond with his versatility of 
habit, his plumage is divided into four regular 
masses of color. His head and neck are crim- 
son, his back, down to secondaries, a brilliant 
black, tinged with green or blue in the gloss; 
then comes a broad girdle of pure white, fol- 
lowed by a mass of black at the tail and wing- 
tips. He readily adapts himself to the exigen- 
cies of civilized life. I prophesy that, within 
less than a hundred years to come, he will be 
making his nest on the ground, in hedges or in 
the crotches of orchard trees. Already he has 
begun to push his way out into our smaller 
Western prairies, where there is no dead tim- 
ber for him to make his nest-holes in. I found 
a compromise-nest between two fence-rails in 
Illinois, which was probably a fair index of 
the future habit of the red-head. It was 
formed by pecking away the inner sides of two 
vertical parallel rails, just above a horizontal 
one, upon which, in a cup of pulverized wood, 
the eggs were laid. This was in the prairie 
country between two vast fields of Indian 
corn. 

The power of sight exhibited by the red- 
headed woodpecker is quite amazing. I have 
seen the bird, in the early twilight of a sum- 
mer evening, start from the highest spire of a 
very tall tree and fly a hundred yards straight 
to an insect near the ground. He catches flies 
on the wing with as deft a turn as does the 
great-crested fly-catcher. It is not my pur- 
pose to offer any ornithological theories in this 
paper; but I can not help remarking that the 
farther a species of woodpecker departs from 
the feeding habit of the ivory-bill, the more 
broken up are its color-masses, and the more 
diffused or degenerate becomes the typical red 
tuft on the head. The golden-winged wood- 
pecker (Colaptes auratus), for instance, feeds 
much on the ground, eating earth-worms, seeds, 
beetles, etc.; and we find him taking on the 
colors of the ground-birds with a large loss of 
the characteristic woodpecker arrangement of 
plumage and color-masses. He looks much 
more like a meadow-lark than like an ivory- 
bill! The red appears in a delicate crescent, 
barely noticeable on the back of the head, and 
its bill is slender, curved, and quite unfit for 
hard pecking. On the other hand, the downy 
woodpecker and the hairy woodpecker, having 
kept well in the line of the typical feeding 
habit, though seeking their food in places be- 
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neath the notice of their great progenitor, 
have preserved in a marked degree an outline 
of the ivory-bill’s color-masses, degenerate 
though they are. The dwarfish, insignificant 
looking Picus pubescens, pecking away at the 
stem of a dead iron-weed to get the minute 
larve that may be imbedded in the pith, when 
compared with Campephilus principalis drum- 
ming on the bole of a giant cypress-tree, is 
like a Digger Indian when catalogued in a col- 
umn with men like Goethe and Gladstone, 
Napoleon and Lincoln. 

I have been informed that the ivory-bill is 
occasionally found in the Ohio Valley; but I 
have never been able to discover it north of 
the Cumberland range of mountains. It is a 
swamp bird, or rather it is the bird of the high 
timber that grows in low wet soil. Its princi- 
pal food is a large flat-headed timber-worm, 
known in the South as borer or saw-worm, 
which it discovers by ear and reaches by dili- 
gent and tremendously effective pecking. A 
Cracker deer-stalker, whom I met at Black- 
shear, Georgia, gave an amusing account of an 
experience he had had in the swamps. He 
said: 

“T had turned in late, and got to sleep on a 
tussock under a big pine, an’ slep’ tell sunup. 
Wull, es ther’ I laid flat er my back an’ er 
snorin’ away, kerwhack sumpen tuck me in 
the face an’ eyes, jes’ like spankin’ er baby, an’ 
I wuk up with er gret chunk er wood ercross 
my nose, an’ er blame ole woodcock jest er 
whangin’ erway up in thet pine. My nose hit 
bled an’ bled, an’ I hed er good mint er shoot 
thet air bird, but I cudn’t stan’ the expense er 
the thing. Powder ’n’ lead air mighty costive. 
Anyhow I don’t s’pose ’at the ole woodcock 
knowed at hit ‘d drapped thet air fraygment 
onto me. Ef hit ‘d er ’peared like’s ef hit 
wer’ ‘joyin’ the joke any, I wud er shot hit all 
ter pieces ef I'd er hed ter lived on turpentime 
all winter!” 

Of the American woodpecker there are 
more than thirty varieties, I believe, nearly 
every one of which bears some trace of the 
grand scarlet crown of the great ivory-billed 
king of them all. The question arises—and I 
shall not attempt to answer it—whether the 
ivory-bill is an example of the highest devel- 
opment from the downy woodpecker, say, or 
whether all these inferior species and varieties 
are the result of degeneracy? Neither Dar- 
win nor Wallace has given us the key that 
certainly unlocks this very interesting mys- 
tery. 


The sap-drinking woodpeckers (Sphyropi- 
cus), of which there are three or four varieties 
in this country, appear to form the link be- 
tween the fruit-eating and the non-fruit-eating 
species of the red-headed family. From sip- 
ping the sap of the sugar-maple to testing the 
flavor of a cherry, a service berry, or a haw- 
apple, is a short and delightfully natural step. 
How logical, too, for a bird, when once it has 
acquired the fruit-eating habit, to quit delving 
in the hard green wood for a nectar so much 
inferior to that which may be had ready bot- 
tled in the skins of apples, grapes, and berries! 
In accordance with this rule, M. erythrocepha- 
lus and Centurus carolinus, though great tip- 
plers, are too lazy or too wise to bore the 
maples, preferring to sit on the edge of a 
sugar-trough, furtively drinking therefrom 
leisurely draughts of the saccharine blood of 
the ready-tapped trees. I have seen them with 
their bills stained purple to the nostrils with 
the rich juice of the blackberry, and they quar- 
rel from morning till night over the ripest 
June-apples and reddest cherries, their noise 
making a Bedlam of the fairest country or- 
chard. 

The woodpecker family is scattered widely 
in our country. In the West Canadian woods 
one meets, besides a number of the commoner 
species, Lewis’s woodpecker, a large, beautiful, 
and rare bird. The California species include 
the Nuttall, the Harris, the Cape St. Lucas, the 
white-headed, and several other varieties, all 
showing more or less kinship to the ivory-bill. 
Lewis’s woodpecker shows almost entirely 
black, its plumage giving forth a strong green- 
ish or bluish luster. The red on its head is 
softened down to a fine rose-carmine. It is a 
wild, wary bird, flying high, combining in its 
habits the traits of both Hylotomus pileatus 
and Campephilus principalis, 

In concluding this paper a general descrip- 
tion of the male ivory-bill may prove accept- 
able to those who may never be able to see 
even a stuffed specimen of a bird which, taken 
in every way, is, perhaps, the most interesting 
and beautiful in America. In size twenty-one 
inches long, and thirty-three in alar extent; 
bill, ivory white, beautifully fluted above, and 
two and a half inches long; head-tuft, or crest, 
long and fine, of pure scarlet faced with black. 
Its body-color is glossy blue-black, but down 
its slender neck on each side, running from the 
crest to the back, a pure white stripe contrasts 
vividly with the scarlet and ebony. A mass 
of white runs across the back when the wings 
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are closed, as in M. erythrocephalus, leaving 
the wing-tips and tail black. Its feet are ash- 
blue, its eyes amber-yellow. The female is 
like the male, save that she has a black crest 
instead of the scarlet. I can think of nothing 
in nature more striking than the flash of color 
this bird gives to the dreary swamp landscape, 
as it careers from tree to tree, or sits upon 
some high skeleton cypress branch and plies 


its resounding blows. The species will prob- 
ably be extinct within a few years. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have made 
several excursions in search of the ivory-bill. 
Early in January, 1885, I killed a very fine 
male specimen in a swamp near Bay Saint 
Louis, Mississippi; but was prevented by an 
accident from preserving it or making a sketch 


of it. 
Maurice Thomson. 


BROW OF EGYPT. 


An imitation of General William Lytle’s poem, ‘‘I am dying, Egypt, dying.” 


Brow of Egypt! Brow of Egypt! 
Beam upon my fading sight 

Like fair Dian’s haloed beauty 
Shining through the clouds of night. 


All the Fates for me have kindled 
Fires funereal in thine eyes; 

Até claims me, and the victim 
Shrinks not from the sacrifice. 


While of life a single ember 
Still is glowing in his breast, 

Let thy lover on thy bosom, 
Dying, yet adoring, rest. 


Bend that crescent brow above him, 
Soothe his forehead with thy breath; 
Thou who wast in life his idol, 
Be his comforter in death. 


Shall I tell thee, at this moment, 
What I was before that brow 

Shed o’er me its fascination, 
Made me what thou see’st me now? 


Shall I tell thee of the empire 
That I did for thee relax, 

Builded up with sword and pilum, 
With the fasces and the axe? 


Where the laureled coasts of Pontus 
Greet the sun’s ascending beam— 

Where the waves, which stayed Alcides, 
With his sinking splendors gleam; 


From the South where temples tower 
On that far, mysterious isle, 

First to see the stately waters 
Of thine own, thy sacred Nile, 


To grim Thule’s rugged forehead, 
Frowning o’er a fretted main, 

Rolling off to unknown islands, 
Which no human foot may gain; 


All Hellenes’ vales and mountains, 
Where the Immortals make their home; 

All the blue eyed German’s forests 
Mighty Julius gave to Rome; 


And, by Hercules, the triumph! 

The white steeds and the gilded car, 
Flashing steel and kingly purple, 

The thronged streets and wild huzza. 


But tho’ all of this I yielded 
When entangled in thy chain, 
For thee, soul-seducing siren! 
I would lose it all again. 


I have eaten of the lotos; 
Gone my golden years of fame— 
May the furies dog that Roman, 
Cesar’s nephew but in name. 


Would my soul could pierce the future; 
Mighty horrors chill my heart; 

From the gloom that thickens round me, 
Dread and pallid specters start. 


But tho’ dying thus and crownless, 
Knowing all the wrath of Jove, 

Shall I not yet bear to Hades 
Deathless mem’ries ot thy love? 


Clasp me closer to thy bosom, 
Thrill my trembling lip with thine— 
Ere our hearts once more have beaten, 
Even that I must resign, 


Nemesis! I own thy power; 
Wrong’d Octavia bids thee smite. 

Bannered armies, scepters, senates, 
Brow of Egypt, all good night! 
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A WINTER RAID. 


WAS released from captivity in October, 

1864, and sojourned in South Carolina 
until December Ist, when the cartel of ex- 
change of that date released me from parole 
as a prisoner of war. I hastened to rejoin my 
command, the relic of Morgan’s cavalry divis- 
ion, commanded by Brigadier-General Basil 
W. Duke, then operating in Southwest Vir- 
ginia, on the Tennessee border. I had passed 
so many tedious months in Northern prisons 
that the circumstance of active war seemed 
like a faded memory; and I sped through the 
Carolinas and Virginia to Richmond, impa- 
tient as a new recruit, and fearful that before 
I reached my destination the frosts of winter 
would suspend active campaigning, or possi- 
bly the war itself might end. I stopped in 
Richmond only long enough to have my pass- 
port viséed and to be fitted with a uniform of 
gray serge. The cloth for this suit had been 
purchased from the post quartermaster, in 
October, at cost, four dollars a yard, double 
width, Confederate notes being taken at par 
by that official; but the fashionable tailor ex- 
acted the sum of seventeen hundred and fifty 
dollars, current funds, for manufacturing the 
same into a fatigue suit trimmed with the 
insignia of an assistant adjutant-general. For 
fifteen dollars arms were procured from the 
ordnance department. For five hundred dol- 
lars a quart flask of blockade eaw de vie was 
added to the outfit by the un-diamonded clerk 
of the Spottswood hotel. 

The journey from Richmond through Lynch- 
burg and Wytheville to Abingdon was without 
incident, although a soldier, emulating Dugald 
Dalgetty in laying up provant for future use, 
may speak of the luncheons difficult of at- 
tainment, and consisting of the fried legs and 
wings of aged poultry, eggs boiled hard, and 
sweet potatoes boiled soft—all cold—brought 
to the railway stations by superannuated 
“uncles” and “aunties” day after day, until 
finally sold for ten dollars a ‘mess”—one 
rooster leg, one egg, and one potato. Occa- 
sionally a decoction of parched rye, called 
coffee, served piping hot, it is true, but sweet- 
ened with “long sweet’nin’,’ as sorghum mo- 
lasses thus applied was described, could be 
had for three dollars a cup. 

When we reached Abingdon mysterious 
rumors—such as often during the war filled 

( 28) 


the air and seemed to have no authentic ori- 
gin, but telling circumstantially of battles 
fought, and even giving the number of slain 
and wounded or captured—informed us that 
a large body of the enemy had advanced on 
Rogersville, Tennessee, and after routing the 
small force there under Colonel Dick Morgan, 
were pushing on toward Bristol. To veterans, 
whether Confederate or Federal, I need not 
dilate on the difference between vague rumor, 
whose details varied with the imagination of 
every reporter, and the genuine “grapevine 
telegram,” which was self-consistent and co- 
herent, and was freighted with “the persuasive 
odor of its own probability.” This news was 
by grapevine, I felt sure; the war would not 
end without giving me another chance, I was 
convinced; since Bristol was the enemy’s ob- 
jective point, the Confederate troops would 
rally there; we must go to Bristol, I said. 
My convictions as to the reliability of the 
news were shared by some clerical details of 
the quartermaster’s, the commissary’s, and the 
ordnance departments, who had been my com- 
pagnons du vouage from Wytheville; but the 
military ardor which impelled me to seek the 
front before the war abruptly closed, as I have 
before intimated, seemed not to be shared by 
these “bomb-proofs;” they would remain at 
their posts of duty in Abingdon, they said. 
But the conductor, a one-armed veteran hon- 
orably discharged from the army of Northern 
Virginia, was made of sterner stuff. A hasty 
consultation with him and the engine-driver, 
a representation of the necessity of remov- 
ing from Bristol the stores and munitions, 
which I learned were in that depot, if they 
were endangered—and the train was moved, 
I being the only passenger. 

At Bristol we found confirmation of the 
rumors that had reached us at Abingdon. 
Here was hurrying to and fro; clerks and 
attachés of supply departments were busily 
preparing to evacuate Bristol for a post of 
duty further to the rear; some stores were 
piled on the station platform awaiting trans- 
portation to Abingdon by the train just ar- 
rived, and which, it appears, was expected; 
small squads from Colonel Morgan’s battal- 
ion came in on jaded horses, and reported 
the capture of that officer and about one 
hundred men, with the brigade wagons, at 
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Clinch River, and said that the Federal cav- 
alry were but a few hours behind them. Soon 
the body of “the old command,” from whom 
I had been separated by the fortune of war 
more than a year, and which then was two 
thousand strong, came in sight, led by Colonel 
Napier, familiarly nick-named “Old Napper” 
by the soldiers who loved and admired him, 
Mounting a led horse loaned me by Captain 
Charlton Morgan, I rode out to meet the 
brigade—or, rather, what was left of it, for 
alas! it numbered now scarce three hundred 
men. Only about one fourth of the division 
led by Morgan through Indiana and Ohio 
in 1863 had escaped capture, it will be re- 
membered; these had afterward served in 
many pitched battles and engagements, from 
Chattanooga to Atlanta, and from Knox- 
ville to Bristol, and by such attrition had 
been worn down: war had played havoe with 
those noble fellows! Most of my old com- 
rades grasped my hand in silence, for their 
memories, like mine, reverted to a former 
day when Morgan lived and the future was 
full of promise to our arms. 

The brigade was temporarily cantoned in 
Bristol, horses and men were rested and fed, 
pickets were’ posted, and scouts sent to ob- 
serve the enemy and learn his strength and 
movements. General Duke with his staff soon 
arrived, and I reported to him for duty, and 
was assigned to my old position of Adjutant- 
General, relieving the efficient aid, Captain 
George W. Hunt, who had been acting in that 
capacity. 

The department of Southwest Virginia was 
commanded by Major-General John C. Breck- 
inridge. The brigadiers were Duke, Cosby, 
Giltner, and Vaughan; but the “brigades” 
were merely remnants of former well-organ- 
ized commands, and, all told, numbered less 
than twenty-five hundred effective mounted 
men, and one field battery. Of these brigades 
Vaughan’s was by far the strongest numer- 
ically, counting about fourteen hundred; but as 
this body of gallant Tennesseeans, posted on 
the extreme left flank of the extended lines 
guarding the Tennessee frontier, was cut off 
from the brigades east of it by the dashing 
advance of the Federal troops, after the first 
assault of Colonel Morgan’s battalion at Rog- 
ersville, and did not subsequently, during the 
two weeks’ invasion, rejoin them or co-operate 
with them, it may be regarded as practically 
hors du combat. About nine hundred cavalry 
and a few hundred infantry “reserves,” to- 


gether with the aforementioned battery of 
three pieces, constituted the army for repelling 
the forayers. 

It was the 13th day of December. Our scouts 
and spies, returning toward nightfall, informed 
us that the invading force numbered about 
six thousand men, composed of Burbridge’s 
division, Gillem’s brigade, and a brigade of 
negro troops, and was commanded by General 
Stoneman. This force was reported to be ad- 
vancing toward Bristol at such a pace as to 
reach the village about midnight. We, of 
course, inferred that a “ raid” with the primary 
object of attempting the destruction of the 
Confederate salt-works at Saltville was con- 
templated by General Stoneman. Such sup- 
plies as could be hastily packed, and such 
“department” agents and camp-followers as 
had not already sought a more salubrious 
climate, were shipped to Abingdon, with the 
prudential view of further retirement as the 
enemy progressed. “Not caring to make a 
fight” with three hundred against six thou- 
sand men, Duke withdrew his column in the 
direction of Abingdon, as Stoneman entered 
Bristol, shortly after midnight. Reaching Ab- 
ingdon, we learned that Breckinridge had us- 
sembled Cosby’s and Giltner’s « brigades” and 
the “reserves ” at Saltville, and there awaited 
the Federal attack. Duke received orders to 
join him there, and moved rapidly, after ascer- 
taining that the enemy, following us through 
Abingdon and inducing “the bomb-proof. bri- 
gade” to retire to a new post of duty at 
Wytheville, had proceeded toward Glade 
Springs. We reached Saltville before noon 
on the 15th, having halted but a few hours 
since setting out from Bristol. 

At sunset of that day, the raiders having 
been reported as camping at Glade Springs 
and sending out detachments to forage in the 
vicinity and to demonstrate against Wythe- 
ville, Duke was detailed with one hundred 
and fifty men, the best mounted, to reconnoitre 
the position of the enemy’s column and to as- 
sail any scouting party on devilish errand 
bent. Passing through McCall’s Gap under 
the guidance of a native mountaineer, Duke 
pushed on toward the main road, which he ex- 
pected to strike several miles east of the ene- 
my’s camp at Glade Springs. As we drew 
near the turnpike the General and I moved 
forward in line with the guide and the ad- 
vanced vidette, having closed the column well 
up on the several videttes behind, and had 
hardly done so when we came on a picket 
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force. After an exchange of rattling shots, 
which did no damage except to empty the 
guide’s saddle and cause that valorous farmer 
to seek on foot his native hills once more, 
Duke charged the picket base and drove the 
guard before him to the main road. The 
sound of bugles blowing “boots and sad- 
dle” from many quarters, the camp-fires, 
“like an Alexandrine line, long drawn out,” 
that now flashed before us, and the bustle of 
men and neighing, snorting, and stamping of 
horses getting into array of battle, satisfied us 
that Stoneman was here with his main force. 
Keeping up the excitement fora time, General 
Duke posted pickets to watch the enemy, and 
retired about a mile to await daylight. The 
night was pitch dark in the valley, though 
starlit, and since our guide had absconded, 
further movement was deemed unwise unless 
compelled by the enemy. The detachment 
was deployed in an old corn-field along a rail- 
fence at right angles to the mountain road, 
pickets were thrown out toward the gap, and 
because the weather was intensely cold, and 
the enemy altogether ignorant of our force 
and intentions, fires were permitted. 

After this disposition the General and I 
withdrew to a corner of the worm-fence lining 
the road, and about fifty yards from the picket 
base. Gathering the standing corn-stalks, we 
made a bed and laid down, each rolling in his 
blanket, and were soon fast asleep. Just be- 
fore day we wakened simultaneously, dimly 
conscious of what seemed gigantic figures, in 
military overcoats with long capes, sitting on 
their horses, in the road hard by. We hast- 
ened to our lines, mounted and formed the men 
and awaited developments. Day soon breaking 
showed to us a force of ten or twelve hundred 
men forming in line of battle in the opposite 
field, about a half mile off. They doubtless 
heard the beats of horse hoofs on the road as 
our pickets, when recalled, galloped in, and 
tancied a larger force in our neighborhood. 
Duke, of course, couldn't hazard a fight, even 
with equal numbers, when another force, five 
thousand strong, was within a few minutes’ 
ride. So we regarded one another for a time, 
while the big-mouthed men of both lines passed 
the compliments of the season in terms accen- 
tuated by a somewhat unreserved profanity. 
Then we wheeled into co'umn to the right, 
and marched in common time toward a wooded 
ridge, unpursued by the Federals. Along the 
crest of this ridge, guided by a native whom 
chance threw in our way, by a hardly practi- 


cable route, we marched to the road leading 
through Lyon’s Gap to Saltville, entering the 
defenses of that post about three o’clock Pp. M., 
on the 16th. 

Later in the afternoon Breckinridge was ad- 
vised that the enemy had sent out strong de- 
tachments toward Wytheville and to the lead 
mines in the same direction, while the main 
column still halted near Seven-Mile Ford, with 
the intention of following to Wytheville more 
slowly. Leaving the infantry reserves at Salt- 
ville, reinforced by seventy-five or eighty cav- 
alrymen whose horses had become disabled, he 
determined to pursue Stoneman’s main body 
with Cosby’s, Giltner’s, and Duke’s “ brigades,” 
numbering less than eight hundred. He wished 
by repeated attacks to hinder the enemy’s raid, 
and to so harass and annoy him with his hand- 
ful of men as to compel him to shorten his 
campaign and hasten from the State. 

We left Saltville that night; and next 
morning reached the main road about seven 
miles from Marion, where a halt was called to 
feed and await reports from scouting parties 
sent in advance. The tedium of this halt of 
several hours was relieved to some extent by 
the trial by court martial of three deserters 
captured the night before by scouts in a light 
skirmish with a band of the raiders. As these 
deserters were taken flagrante delictu, the case 
was speedily adjudged, and the delinquents 
were “shot to death with musquetry” in a 
neighboring field, in view of the troops. Pend- 
ing the execution of these miscreants, General 
Breckinridge was in receipt of definite infor- 
mation from the scouts, and of dispatches from 
Colonel Wycher, who commanded an “inde- 
pendent” battalion of about sixty Virginians, 
which announced that the latter had overtaken 
the Federal rear guard early in the morning, 
at Marion, and had driven it to Mount Airy. 
“We are pushing them hard, and are giving 
it to them at every jump,” wrote the impetuous 
Virginian in his first several dispatches. Later, 
the colonel seemed more guarded as well in his 
actions as in the language of his reports: “TI 
am observing Stoneman’s coluinn; I have 
several prisoners.” A few more couriers came 
up with dispatches, the tenor of which led us 
to suspect that the colonel had caught a Tar- 
tar: “Iam retiring slowly toward Marion— 
am having a lively time—send me thirty or 
forty men.” Our column was set in motion. 
When we approached Marion, one of Wycher’s 
couriers came rattling up to General Breckin- 
ridge; “ Gener’l,” he said, “ the colonel has been 
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pirootin’ round the Yanks a few hours, an’ now 
they’re givin’ Aim goss; he says can’t you send 
him a hunderd men; he says he kin hold ’em 
up with a hunderd more.” “Tell him I am 
coming with seven hundred,” remarked Breck- 
inridge. We pressed on through Marion, and 
about a mile beyond the village met Wycher 
coming in a canter, hotly pursued by a strong 
force of Federals, with whom he was keeping 
up a running fire; apparently they were “ giv- 
ing it” to him “at every jump.” 

Duke, in his interesting “History of Mor- 
gan’s Cavalry,” thus describes the beginning 
of the memorable engagement of Marion 
Heights: “ Cosby’s brigade, which was in front 
of our column, at once attacked, and the whole 
command having been deployed and moved 
up, the enemy were easily driven back across 
the creek, two milgs beyond Marion. Giltner 
and Cosby halted without crossing the creek. 
My brigade crossed and pressed the Federals 
back some distance further on the right of 
our line of advance. Night coming on, I 
took a position on a commanding ridge, which 
stretches from the creek in a southeasterly di- 
rection. My left flank rested near the ford at 
which we had crossed, and my line was at an 
obtuse angle with that of the other brigades, 
which had not crossed, and inclining toward 
the position of the enemy.” Cosby occupied a 
hill to the left of the creek, from which he had 
gallantly driven the enemy deployed there; 
but my recollection is that his brigade bore 
subsequently little, if any part in the hotly 
fought battle. The creek above mentioned 
flowed through a valley separating Cosby’s hill 
and the ridge, on the crest of which Duke’s 
line extended. Giltner’s line touched our 
(Duke’s) left, and stretched across the valley; 
a position that could not be assailed, but which 
enabled Giltner to cover the declivity in front 
of our left by an enfilading fire. The Federals 
occupied a range of hills facing our line, dis- 
tant about a thousand yards. Desultory firing 
was kept up throughout the night. Feeling 
assured that if the fight was continued the 
next day, our line would bear the brunt of it, 
General Duke ordered breastworks to be con- 
structed of logs, rails, brushwood, and such 
other improvised materials, along the left and 
a portion of the center of our line where prac- 
ticable. When the morning dawned “ we had 
evidence that Stoneman’s entire force had ar- 
rived and was confronting us.” The field re- 
turn showed seven hundred and twenty-three 
men under Breckinridge; of these two hun- 


dred and twenty were in line, dismounted, 
under General Duke—our horses were in the 
hollow behind us, guarded by about a dozen 
men. These two hundred and twenty men were 
deployed about ten feet apart, forming a skir- 
mish line nearly half a mile long—a line, 
Wycher said, thinner than a shoe-string—and 
faced an army of fifty-five hundred. 

We were not long left in doubt as to the 
intentions of the Federal General Stoneman. 
About sunrise our center was charged by 
about twelve hundred men on foot, but by 
closing up the files on the right and left (which 
portions of the line were thereby left abso- 
lutely unguarded) we showed a pretty good 
front, and repelled the attack. Thencefor- 
ward, at short intervals, until about three 
o’clock, “rushes” were repeatedly made at our 
slim string of skirmishers. I think there were 
thirteen charges made during that period of 
eight hours. * Sometimes the advance would be 
made in two columns, sometimes in three col- 
umns of eight or nine hundred white troops 
each; oftener the negro brigade in two col- 
umns, about fourteen hundred strong, would 
be pushed in front, and pressed on by a body 
of white troops close in their rear, would rush 
shouting to the assault. Our fire would be 
reserved until they came within eight or ten 
paces, when the Enfields would be flashed, and 
then the men, rising with Colt’s “navies,” 
would deliver fire in their faces. Invariably 
the attacking lines wavered, then gave way 
and fled pell-mell, often pursued down the hill 
by the assailed in the frenzy born of a hand- 
to-hand fight. 

Two of these charges were especially fierce 
—one on the right and center, which Captains 
Lea and Messick with about one hundred and 
twenty men were holding—the other on the 
left, where Napier with a hundred stood at 
bay. I did not, myself, witness the former 
assault. It seems that our friend Wycher had 
been sent by General Breckinridge to report 
to General Duke a short time before, and had 
been ordered to reinforce Captain Lea. I 
quote from General Duke :* 

“The enemy came in two lines, each twelve 
or fifteen hundred strong. The front line swung 
first one end foremost and then the other, as it 
came on at the double-quick, and my line, fac- 
ing to the right and left, massed alternately at 
the threatened points. This time the Fed- 
erals came up so close to us that I believed 


*History of Morgan’s Cavalry, by Basil W. Duke. 
Cincinnati: Miami Printing and Publishing Co., 1867. 
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the position lost. Their repulse was chiefly 
due to the exertions of Captain Lea and Col- 
onel Wycher, so far as the efforts of officers 
contributed to a victory which nothing but the 
unflinching courage of the men could have 
secured, The first line, after driving us nearly a 
hundred yards and completely turning our 
right, finally recoiled, and the second ran as 
early. But they left many dead behind. Our 
loss was surprisingly small; the enemy fired 
heavy volleys, but too high.” 

“Old Napper,” as I have said, commanded 
about one hundred men posted on the left. IT 
had just borne him orders, and aided by Sam. 
Murrell, of Duke’s staff, distributed ten rounds 
of rifle and fifteen rounds of pistol cartridges, 
when the rush came, the negro brigade in the 
lead. Our Enfields volleyed and many fell, 
but on they came. Some leaped the barricade 
and with clubbed guns laid about them right 
and left; but the rifle-club proved of little 
avail against the “navy:” none of these ad- 
venturers returned. Some fell dead across 
the defenses. Then followed a_ stampede, 
“Old Napper,” bareheaded and bloody from.a 
seratch on his cheek, in the midst of his boys 
as they swept down the hill on the heels of 
the panic-stricken blacks. The white line sup- 
porting the “colored troops,” when they saw 
the barriers stormed, and, as they supposed, 
carried, had wheeled into column by platoons 
to the left oblique, with the intention to assail 
our center, but had not more than half crossed 
the hill in front of Colonel Napier, when blue- 
coated blacks and gray-jacketed rebels, inhar- 
moniously commingled, struck their “right 
flanks, filled the intervals between the pla- 
toons, and bore them along, astounded at the 
suddenness and singularity of the onset. Some 
resistance was offered by blue-coats who had 
not lost their wits, when they found them- 
selves side by side with Confederates, but they 
could not stop the flight of those already mad- 
dened by fear. At the foot of the hill we 
halted, while the Federals ran on. As we 
marched up the hill again, Giltner’s men, who 
had witnessed the affair, yelled themselves 
hoarse with hurrahs: “O, my old bull-dog!” 
they screamed at Old Napper; “O, my wild- 
eats!” “O, my blue-hen’s chicks!” “They got 
their salt this time!” “You're gittin’ your 
rights now, boys!” “O, my Kain-tuck-i- 
ans!” they vociferated with shrieks and yells 
that split the frosty air. Our boys bore the 
complimentary banter meekly; they knew the 
dangers they had just passed, and did not 


much relish the thought that maybe the affair 
would be repeated during the hour, with a 
change of programme. 

This was the last attack. Hopeless of driv- 
ing us from our naturally strong position, 
Stoneman desisted. But sharp-shooting at 
ong taw continued, as also it had been the 
order of the day during the lulls in fighting at 
close quarters. Several of our men were 
picked off by the enemy’s skillful marksmen, 
and I saw a few of their officers fall when 
marshaling their columns. The Federal Colo- 
nel B , commanding a brigade of Bur- 
bridge’s division, ‘was thus killed at a distance 
of about eight hundred yards. As at that time 
we had but two or three rounds of ammuni- 
tion, I had ordered the crack-shots in my 
neightorhood to cease firing. Billy C r 
remonstrated; ‘‘I have just,wiped her out and 
set her sights,” he explained, “and I ain’t had 
a shot at that fellow on the white horse yet.” 
Taking my permission for granted, Billy laid 
his rifle on a log, took a rather long aim, as the 
officer’s hurse was restless, and fired. An in- 
stant after the officer threw up both hands 
above his head, then fell headlong from the 
saddle, dead. 

Our success in repelling the repeated assaults 
on our lines was due largely to the steepness 
of the approach, and to the fact that the negro 
brigade was so often put in the front; their 
inevitable rout bore back the supporting white 
line. 

Our ammunition was exhausted three times, 
but a new supply was happily obtained from a 
department ordnance wagon in the rear. Our 
loss was trivial—seventeen killed and wounded, 
I think. That of the enemy was heavy, being 
more than twice the number of men engaged 
on our side. [had been in many engagements, 
but never saw one so hotly contested ; nor have 
I read or heard of one where so small a force 
repulsed such determined onslaughts of a vastly 
superior force. Our position was undoubtedly 
strong, although hastily assumed. General 
Breckinridge complimented us by declaring 
that “no troops could have fought better or 
more successfully than those which held the 
right.” Duke’s brigade was afterward called by 
the other commands of the department ‘The 
Bull-dog Brigade,” from the epithet shied by 
Giltner’s men at Colonel Napier, as the old 
hero climbed back to his post, victorious over 
twenty times his numbers. 

I have been told by a Federal staff-officer 
present at this battle, that the common estimate 
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of Breckinridge’s force by Stoneman’s officers 
put its numbers at seven thousand! 

After nightfall, our ammunition giving out 
without the means of replenishment, Breckin- 
ridge determined to withdraw. Fires were 
lighted along the line, and a few men left to 
keep them up and to further deceive as well 
as observe the enemy. We countermarched 
through Marion and by mountian passes into 
Rye Valley, and thus cireuitously re-entered 
the main road at Mount Airy, thirteen miles 
from Marion. Here Breckinridge learned that 
Stoneman had waited at Marion Heights until 
after ten o’clock on the morning of the 19th, 
and then had pushed on toward Saltville. He 
felt little confidence that the garrison of un- 
seasoned reserves would hold out long, and 
dispatched Duke to their relief with details of 
select men and horses from the several brig- 
ades, amounting to three hundred. We ar- 
rived near Saltville the next morning at day- 
light, after a fearfully cold ride through the 
night. So bitterly cold, indeed, was the morn- 
ing of December 20th that, being ordered by 
General Duke to take the details from Dy- 
mond’s and Webber’s battalions and put them 
forward to discover whether, as we suspected, 
Saltville had fallen, I found myself un&ble to 
dismount. Embarrassed by this and by the 
reflection that I would be surely picked from 
the saddle, if I approached the defenses on 
horseback, I was greatly relieved when Colo- 
nel Dymond held to my willing lips a canteen 
of “ pine-top,” “hot from the still of a moon- 
shiner,” he urged as a recommendation. The 
stuff was so ineffably vile, that now, as I write, 
more than twenty years after, the very recol- 
lection of its flavor nauseates me; but the 
draught thawed my half-frozen limbs, and, as 
Dymond would always have it, saved my life 
by keeping me from being shot. 

Our skirmish line soon felt the enemy, in- 
trenched at Saltville, one man having been 
killed during the reconnoissance. Other scouts 
reported that the Federals held all the en- 
trances. General Duke then fell back and went 
into camp. The camp-fires were very grateful 
to our shivering troops; since the 13th we 
had warmed at only one other fire, and dur- 
ing this period thermometers, if obtainable, 
would, I am sure, have registered at or about 
zero. For a week our troops had subsisted on 
scant rations of “hard tack” biscuit and raw 
bacon, occasionally supplemented by a few 
bites from one of the ten ears of corn daily fed 


to our horses—food not altogether unpalatable, 
I—3. 


but somewhat difficult of mastication. We 
had slept but little. Some of our horses suffer- 
ed from a virulent disease resembling scratches, 
called “ foot-evil,” caused doubtless by contin- 
uous exposure to the severe cold. Their feet 
and lower legs would swell, and longitudinal 
rifts would appear from the hoof to the pastern 
joint and even higher. Most of the horses 
heretofore alluded to as “ disabled” or “ unser- 
viceable” were thus painfully afflicted. 

On the 23d the enemy left Saltville, march- 
ing toward Pound Gap. He had probably ac- 
complished the purposes of the raid, so far as 
the destruction of property was concerned: 
stores had been destroyed at Bristol and at 
Wytheville, the lead mines near the latter post 
had been seriously injured, and the salt wells 
at Saltville were filled; but the cost had not 
been counted by the Federal general. I shud- 
der to tell it. 

We pursued. As we ascended the steep 
mountain road leading from Saltville the 
cold intensified so as to test the greatest pow- 
ers of endurance. Men beat their breasts to 
promote a more vigorous circulation, or, dis- 
mounting, limped on benumbed feet beside 
their hobbling horses. The necks, breasts, 
and fore-legs of the horses were covered with 
clinging sheets of frozen breath, or blood that 
had oozed from fissures in their swollen nos- 
trils. Often their lips were sealed by the frost 
to the steel bits, or protruded livid and ragged 
with icicles of blood. Soon we met indica- 
tions of the still greater suffering of our foes. 
Horses dead from cold were seen along the 
road, frozen stiff in every imaginable attitude; 
some leaned against the perpendicular cliff on 
the right, with legs swollen to an enormous 
size, and split open to the bone from knee to 
hoof; some knelt with muzzles cemented to 
the hard earth by blood; others lay prone, 
but with heads upraised; I saw two—mates 
perhaps—which, in the agony of final dissolu- 
tion, apparently had touched lips in mutual 
osculation, and stood with their mouths glued 
together by the killing frost. The march of 
the Federal cavalry was marked by dead 
horses. These corpses actually impeded our 
pursuit; sometimes six or eight lay in one 
heap; once I counted two hundred in one 
mile. The attitudes of these dead horses would 
have seemed grotesque, were they not so piti- 
ful; the pity of it all would have moved us to 
tears, had not the sight been so horrifying. 

Guns, cartridge-boxes, bridles and saddles 
strewed the road thick. Broken wagon-bodies 
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and wheels, caissons and gun-carriages occa- 
sionally blocked our way. 

At Hyter’s Gap the road forked, Gillem’s 
brigade returning to Tennessee, and the rest 
going to Kentucky. Both roads, as far as the 
eye could reach, bore their ghastly burdens of 
frozen horses. We followed the right-hand 
road after Burbridge’s division. All night we 
followed. The next day we struck the rear 
guard of the retreating columns. 

These men were, strictly speaking, not the 
rear guard of the enemy—they merely lin- 
gered in the rear. They would surrender 
without resistance. Had it been possible for 
our horses to have been pressed into a trot or 
gallop, we could have captured a large part of 
this command. As it was, we were encum- 
bered, and told the prisoners to seek shelter 
and warmth at the nearest houses. Some of 
our own men accompanying them, not as 
guard but as fellow-sufferers, found the farm- 
houses already full of boys in blue, sacrificed 
to the Moloch of these mountains. You may 
think the sight of hundreds of horses, dead as 
I have said, horrible; what think you—you 
who have never seen war, but have read of its 
‘pomp and pride and circumstance,” and per- 
chance have glorified the butchery of it—what 


think you of men lying on bed or floor, some 
of them in the article of death, frozen, as were 
their dumb beasts by the roadside? The 
hands of some of these gallant men were so 
swollen they looked like boxing-gloves, and 
they were cracked with bleeding fissures a 
quarter of an inch wide. Their legs, from 
which pantaloons had been ripped, looked as 
if affected by elephantiasis; their feet, from 
which boots had been cut, were a shapeless 
mass; legs and feet seemed red like the shells 
of boiled lobsters, and were split in bloody 
cracks like the hands. 

When the limbs rotted, these men’ died in 
agony. Amputation saved no life. 

Afterward, as we continued to pursue, we 
overtook men afoot, sitting or lying in the 
road, more miserable than their comrades who 
had tottered toa hospitable house. These frozen 
wretches begged us to end their sufferings by 
shooting them. Perhaps a genuine feeling of 
humanity should have dictated this course, but 
our moral apperceptions had been dulled by 
four years of war, and our hearts had become 
callous; so we bore the unfortunates to quar- 
ters where they died in slow torture. 

We quitted pursuit at Clinch River, fifty- 
two niiles from Saltville. 


TO PYRRHA. 


(Horace, Book I, Ode V.) 


What youth so elegant, faint with perfumery, 
Presses thee tenderly, now, on the roses 

In the cool shade of thy grotto, O Pyrrha? 

For whom, dost thou, now bind up thy yellow hair, 


Simple, and daintily ? 


Ah! but how often yet 
He shall sigh bitterly over thy faithlessness, 


And fickle deities ! 


He who now, credulous, 
Trusts to thee, seeing thee placidly beautiful ; 
What will his wonder be, when the rough seas arise 


Dark with the hurricane! 


Ah! when he hopefully, 


Deems thou wilt ever be gentle and lovable; 
Of the winds treacherous, he is unmindful! 


Woe to them who, untried, find thee alluring! 
My votive tablet, there, high on the temple wall, 
Tells 1 have gratefully hung my wet garments up, 


To the god consecrate, ruling that Sea! 


G. M. D. 
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CONFEDERATE WAR-SONGS. 


NE who examines the somewhat crude and 
nebulous material of that portion of the 
Confederate war literature which took the 
shape of verse, must soon discover through the 
artistic haze many a luminous, star-like lyric 
shining by its own inherent light. 

Others, again, confront us with a lurid, 
threatening glow; lines scrawled, as it were, 
in fiery haste upon some ghastly surface by a 
sword-point dipped in blood! 

All these songs, however, differing as they 
do to a vast extent in regard to special topics, 
mode of conception and execution, degrees of 
talent, or of no talent, are marked by one 
dominant characteristic, intense and passion- 
ate sincerity. 

It is easy to see that the hearts of the writ- 
ers were stirred to their profoundest depths, 
alive with hope, enthusiasm, courage, devotion. 
To re-peruse them now is to awaken a thou- 
sand fervent associations. Through such lyric 
veins and arteries the hot Southern blood 
seemed to course in fiery rhythm for four 
memorable years of glory and vicissitude. 

But the glory has departed. “Ilium fuit” 
is the sole refrain to-day of the music which 
once pealed so proudly. The poets them- 
selves—those who still live—can expect no 
longer “Uincenso delle lodi,” the incense of 
praise, but rather, in the words of the stern 
Italian proverb, “la mirra disavventura,” the 
myrrh of misfortune, perhaps in certain quar- 
ters “la mirra maldicenza,” the bitterness of 
calumny. Nevertheless in poetry, although it 
may be linked with a “ Lost Cause,” there is 
always, as in the-science of human develop- 
ment, “a survival of the fittest.” Which of 
these songs ought to be ranked as “ fittest,” 
and therefore likely to “survive?” Let us 
consider that question. 

Among the foremost of Southern war poets 
we encounter (a trinity of genius) the names 
of Ticknor, Randall, and Timrod. The first 
two are lyrists par excellence, whose produc- 
tions seem almost to set themselves to music. 

In the last there is a conspicuous philosoph- 
ical element, and also a peculiar “reserve of 
power” not compatible with the lyric pure 
and simple, with its excess of vitality and 
fiery ardor. 

Dr. Francis O. Ticknor, born in Baldwin 
County, Georgia, combined in his mental and 


moral constitution many of the best qualities 
of the North and South. His father, a New 
Jerseyman, cultured and energetic, married 
into a distinguished family of Savannah, and 
for a time settled in that city. He died young, 
leaving a widow and three small children. 
Frank, when of due age, studied medicine in 
New York and Philadelphia, graduated with 
credit, and married Miss Rosalie Nelson, the 
daughter of a distinguished soldier of the War 
of 1812. Soon after this union Ticknor pur- 
chased a farm near Columbus, Georgia, pic- 
turesquely situated on the summit of a hill, 
which tradition celebrates as the scene of a 
desperate Indian battle fought by torch-light! 

In the leisure moments of an exacting pro- 
fessional career he devoted himself to poetry; 
but while in the richest maturity of his gen- 
ius, died somewhat suddenly, in the winter of 
1874. His character was remarkable for purity, 
unselfishness, and elevated purpose. All who 
knew the man respected and loved him. 

His Muse derived much of her inspiration 


. from patriotism. Those of his songs prompted 


by the events of the civil war are assuredly 
his best. They are full of splendid qualities, 
intensity, concentrated strength, a marvelous 
suggestiveness. They have, too, a fine chiv- 
alric ring, which justified a Boston critic in 
calling him “the Lovelace of the South.” 

Another critic* observes that something in 
the direct, clear, sonorous expression of many 
of his lines reminds one of 

“ Mais quand le pauvre champagne, 
Fut en proie aux ¢trangers, 


Lui, bravant tout les dangers, 
Semblait seul tenir la campagne.” 


With Ticknor, as with Béranger, strength is 
simplicity, art naturalness. 
Here is a noble illustration of his style: 


THE VIRGINIANS OF THE VALLEY. 


The knightliest of the knightly race 
That since the days of old 

Have kept the lamp of chivalry 
Alight in hearts of gold; 

The kindliest of the kindly band 
That, rarely hating ease, 

Yet rode with Spotswood round the land, 
And Raleigh round the seas; 


Who climbed the blue Virginian hills 
Against embattled foes, 


*T, Maurice Thomson, of Indiana. 
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And planted there in valleys fair 
The lily and the rose; 

Whose fragrance lives in many lands, 
Whose beauty stars the earth 

And lights the hearths of happy homes 
With loveliness and worth. 


We thought they slept, the sons who kept 
The names of noble sires, 

And slumbered, while the darkness crept 
Around their vigil-fires ; 

But aye the “golden horse-shoe knights”’ 
Their old Dominion keep, 

Whose foes have found enchanted ground, 
But not a knight asleep.”’ 


A trifle careless in the wording, perhaps; 
but what verve, and fire of conception, what 
simple forthrightness of execution, this per- 
formance displays! 

“ Most poets,” it has been well said, “dally 
with their conception.” But this one seizes 
his idea at once, thrusts it into a position of 
strong relief, fastens it there, and is done. 
Especially true is this of his “ Little Giffen; ” 
a ballad of such unique and really transcen- 
dent merit, that in our judgment it ought to 
rank with the rarest gems of modern martial 
poetry. 

Seldom has such terseness of language, car- 
ried almost to the verge of abruptness, been 
combined with such inspiring melody and 
striking dramatic effect. 

The copy we quote has the advantage of its 
author’s first revision. : 


LITTLE GIFFEN. 


Out of the focal and foremost fire, 
Out of the hospital walls as dire, 
Smitten of grape-shot and gangrene, 
(Eighteenth battle, and he sixteen !) 
Spectre such as we seldom see, 
Little Giffen of Tennessee! 


“Take him—and welcome!”’ the surgeon said ; 
“Much your doctor can help the dead !”” 

And so we took him and brought him where 
The balm was sweet on the summer air; 

And we laid him down on a wholesome bed— 
Utter Lazarus, heel to head! 


Weary War with the bated breath, 
Skeleton boy against skeleton Death. 
Months of torture, how many such! 
Weary weeks of the stick and crutch! 
Still a glint in the steel-blue eye 
Spoke of the spirit that wouldn’t die, 


And didn’t! nay, more! in death’s despite 
The crippled skeleton learned to write! 

“Dear Mother” at first, of course: and then, 

“ Dear Captain’’—inquiring about the “men,” 
Captain’s answer—“ Of eighty and five, 

Giffen and I are left alive!” 


“‘ Johnston’s pressed at the front, they say!” 
Little Giffen was up and away. 


A tear, his first, as he bade good-bye, 

Dimmed the glint of his steel-blue eye; 

“I'll write, if spared.” There was newsof a fight, 
But none of Giffen! he did not write! 


I sometimes fancy that were I king 

Of the princely knights of the Golden Ring, 
With the song of the minstrel in mine ear, 
And the tender legend that trembles here, 
I'd give the best on his bended knee, 

The whitest-soul of my chivalry, 

For little Giffen of Tennessee ! 


JAMES R. RANDALL was born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, on the Ist of January, 1839. He 
comes of an old Maryland stock. His lineage 
is English and French, with a pronounced 
“dash of Irish blood.” 

From his tenth to his seventeenth year he 
studied, receiving an excellent classical educa- 
tion, at Georgetown (D. C.) College; but a few 
months before graduation his health utterly 
failed him. Threatened with a serious pulmo- 
nary complaint, his friends sent him across the 
seas to the milder climate of Rio de Janeiro. 

Returning in much improved physical con- 
dition he proceeded, after the lapse of two 
years, to Louisiana, where he was made a Pro- 
fessor in Poydras College, Parish of Point 
Coupée. There, in his twenty-second year, he 


‘composed his famous “ Maryland, My Mary- 


land.” 

Removing to New Orleans he was en- 
gaged upon the Sunday Delta, a weekly of 
some literary repute. About this period he 
wrote his “ Eidolon,” and “The Cameo Brace- 
let,” the latter having been completed before 
the fall of the Gulf City. 

In 1862, or the summer of ’63, we find him 
assigned to duty in Augusta, Ga., where he 
wrote, “There’s Life in the Old Land Yet,” 
and “The Battle Cry of the South.” 

The war at a close, Randall settled in 


, Augusta, married a daughter of General Mar- 


cellus Hammond, of Mexican fame, became 
associate editor, and subsequently, in 1866, 
editor-in-chief of The Constitutionalist, which 
position he still holds. Asa political writer he 
has few equals in the United States. Sufficiently 
practical in his views, his style is a model of 
blended power and grace. He never allows 
a brilliant imagination to get the better of 
sober judgment; but many a topic, dull and 
uninviting per se, he has illuminated and 
clothed with vivid interest through the charm 
of his poetic manner. 

“My Maryland” was, doubtless, the most 
popular of all the Confederate war-songs. 

“T am bound,” says Mr. Randall himself, in 
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a letter now before me, “ I am bound to believe 
‘Maryland’ my best war poem, because the 
timeliest, the most sonorous, the one that iden- 
tifies me with a great cause and a noble com- 
monwealth.” 

In regard to the “timeliness,” “identifying,” 
etc., the author is right in his opinion; but 
judged solely and purely as a poem, without 
any appeal to extraneous or adventitious cir- 
cumstances, we hardly think that this lyric 
should be given such pre-eminence among the 
writer’s songs. ‘“There’s Life in the Old Land 
Yet” is quite as “sonorous,” and once almost 
as “timely.” 

Mark with what spirit it opens, and with 
what unpremeditated skill “sense and sound” 
are wedded ! 


By blue Patapsco’s billowy dash 
The Tyrant’s war-shout comes, 
Along with the cymbal’s fitful clash 
And the growl of his sullen drums: 


We hear it, we heed it with vengeful thrills, 
And we shall not forgive or forget— 

There's faith in the streams, there’s hope in the hills, 
There's life in the old Land yet! 


Still finer, with a strong dramatic sugges- 
tion, is the following: 
Our women have hung their harps away, 
And they scowl on your brutal bands, 


While the nimble poniard dares the day 
In their brave defiant hands, 


They will strip their tresses to string our bows 
Ere the Northern sun is set; 

There’s faith in their unrelenting woes— 
There’s life in the old Land yet! 


Equally vigorous is “The Battle Cry of the 
South,” with its original refrain of— 


Ye have the sword of the Lion’s whelp, 
And the God of the Maccabees. 


“Fort Pillow,” “a defiant outburst of out- 
raged feeling,” would have delighted Scott or 
Macaulay ; while of “John Pelham” it has been 
justly said by Mr. Wood Davidson in his 
“ Living Writers of the South,” “Its pure and 
earnest humanity has touched a thousand 
hearts over which passed unnoted the blaring 
clarion-notes of many a blood and thunder 
war-song treasured in the collections.” . . 
“The Cameo Bracelet” embodies a vivid word- 
picture, full of intense color. Here are four of 
its best stanzas : 


Eva sits on the ottoman there, 
Sits by a Psyche carved in stone, 

With just such a face and just such an air 
As Esther upon her throne. 


XUM 


She’s sifting lint for the brave who bleed, 
And I watch her fingers float and flow 
Over the linen, as, thread by thread, 
It flakes to her lap like snow. 


A bracelet clinks on her delicate wrist, 
Wrought, as Cellini’s were at Rome, 
Out of the tears of the Amethyst 
And the wan Vesuvian foam. 


And full on the bauble-crest alway— 
A cameo image keen and fine— 

Glares thy impetuous knife, Corday, 
And the lava-locks are thine! 


Finally, we quote in full the poem by Ran- 
dall, which, far less known than some hitherto 
mentioned, is nevertheless destined, we believe, 
to be the corner-stone of the edifice of his 
fame. 

On a certain Northern “ memorial day” the 
graves of the Federal dead were profusely 
decked with flowers in the Cemetery of Ar- 
lington. During the night succeeding a great 
wind arose, and these floral tributes were so 
blown away that the Federal graves were left 
bare and those of the Confederates covered by 
the flowers thus strangely transferred. An in- 
cident so unusual, impressive, and pathetic, 
addressed itself strongly to Randall’s imagina- 
tion. Hence, the composition of 


AT ARLINGTON. 


The broken column, reared in air, 
To him who made our country great, 
Can almost cast its shadow where 
The victims of a grand despair 
In long, long ranks of death await 
The last, loud trump, the Judgment Sun, 
Which come for all, and soon or late 
Will come for those at Arlington. 


In that vast sepulcher repose 

The thousands reaped from every fray; 
The Men in blue who once uprose 
In battle front to smite their foes— 

The Spartan Bands who wore the Gray. 
The combat o’er, the death-hug done, 

In summer blaze or winter’s snows, 
They keep the truce at Arlington. 


And, almost lost in myriad graves 
Of those who gained th’ unequal fight, 
Are mounds that hide Confederate braves 
Who reck not how the north wind raves, 
In dazzling day or dimmest night. 
O’er those who lost and those who won, 
Death holds no parley which was right— 
Jehovah judges Arlington! 


The dead had rest; the dove of peace 

Brooded o’er both with equal wings; 
To both had come that great surcease, 
The last omnipotent release 

From all the world’s delirious stings. 
To bugle deaf and signal gun, 

They slept, like heroes of old Greece, 
Beneath the glebe at Arlington. 
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And in the spring’s benignant reign, 

The sweet May woke her harp of pines; 
Teaching her choir a thrilling strain 
Of jubilee to land and main, 

She danced in emerald down the lines, 
Denying largess bright to none, 

She saw no difference in the signs 
That told who slept at Arlington. 


She gave her grasses and her showers 

To all alike who dreamed in dust; 
Her song-birds wove their dainty bowers 
Amid the jasmine buds and flowers, 

And piped with an impartial trust. 
Waifs of the air and liberal sun! 

Their guileless glees were kind and just 
To friend and foe at Arlington. 


And ’mid the generous spring there came 
Some women of the land who strove 
To make this funeral field of fame 
Glad as the May god’s altar flame 
With rosy wreaths of mutual love. 
Unmindful who had lost or won, 
They scorned the jargon of a name— 
No North, no South, at Arlington. 


Between their pious thought and God 
Stood files of men with brutal steel ; 
The garlands placed on ‘ Rebel sod”? 
Were trampled in the common clod 
To die beneath the hireling’s heel. 
Facing this triumph of the Hun, 
Our Smoky Ceesar gave no nod 
To keep the peace at Arlington. 


Jehovah judged, abashing man ; 
For, in the vigils of the night, 

His mighty storm-avengers ran 

Together in one choral clan, 

Rebuking wrong, rewarding right. 
Plucking the wreaths from those who won, 
The tempest heaped them dewy bright 

On Rebel graves at Arlington. 


And when the marn came, young and fair, 
Brimful of blushes, ripe and red, 
Knee-deep in sky sent-roses there, 
Nature began her earliest prayer 
Above triumphant Southern dead. 
So, in the dark and in the sun, 
Our cause survives the tyrant’s tread, 
And sleeps to wake at Arlington. 


A week or two ago, in Washington, Secre- 
tary Lamar said to Randall: “I would be 
content to go down to posterity with ‘My 
Maryland’ in one hand, and ‘ At Arlington’ 
in the other!” <A graceful compliment from 
a scholar and a man of genius, and truly de- 
served. 

Henry Timrop was born in Charleston, 
South Carolina, December 8, 1829. His father, 
Wn. H. Timrod, of German extraction, was a 
man of great though comparatively untrained 
mental gifts—a poet by nature, whose endow- 
ment of fine, strong imagination descended to 
his son. He died in his prime, from the ulti- 


mate effects of fever contracted in the Florida 
War, leaving his boy (his “ blue-eyed Harry,” 
as he called him) to the sole care of the wid- 
owed mother. 

Young Timrod received an admirable school 
education in his native town, and when about 
seventeen was matriculated at the University 
of Georgia. There he devoted himself to 
classical studies, and would unquestionably 
have taken high, if not the highest honors, 
but that bitter poverty, which hounded his 
footsteps from first to last, compelled him to 
leave before graduation. 

After a brief and fruitless attempt to master 
the mysteries of law, he became a private tu- 
tor, teaching in many of the best Carolina 
families until the period of the war; when, 
coming back to Charleston, he wrote for the 
papers of that city, both in prose and verse, 
finally accepting the position of ‘war cor- 
respondent” upon the staff of The Mercury. 

He joined the Army of the West soon after 
the battle of Shiloh—a most unfortunate pe- 
riod! “It is impossible to conceive,” remarks 
one of his biographers, “a situation more 
hopelessly wretched than that of this gentle 
poet suddenly flung down into the heart of 
a stormy retreat, and tossed like a straw on 
the crest of the crimson waves, from which 
he escaped as by a miracle.” 

Reaching his home, which had been trans- 
ferred to Columbia, South Carolina, a brief 
period of hope and happiness was vouchsafed 
to him. He became part proprietor and asso- 
ciate editor of The South Carolinian, a paper 
well-to-do, which promised to yield a moder- 
ate income. Subsequently he married an 
English connection, Miss Kate Goodwin, the 
“ Katie” of his poetical visions, and on Christ- 
mas eve, 1864, was blessed with a noble boy, 
who only lived, however, for ten months. 

Meanwhile the Confederacy had fallen; Co- 
Inmbia had been captured, sacked, and par- 
tially destroyed, and woe upon woe visited 
Timrod and his helpless family. 

He was brought with those he loved to the 
verge of starvation, and simultaneously his 
health gave way completely and forever. On 
September 13, 1867, he was attacked by a hem- 
orrhage from the lungs. This was the begin- 
ning of the end. <A few weeks of struggle, of 
alternate hope and fear, and this pure-minded 
and richly-endowed poet entered, let us hope, 
into the kingdom of peace, where 


“lapse the tides of Time, 
Soft by the City of the Saints of God.” 
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His sister said to him when he was almost 
in articulo mortis: “You will soon be at rest, 
now.” “ Yes,” he answered; “but love is sweet- 
er than rest !” 

In 1861, Timrod inaugurated with “ Eth- 
nogenesis” his remarkable series of war poems. 
It is an ode of great dignity and beauty. The 
tone throughout is calm and yet exalted, as 
befits a strain which celebrates the birth of 
a nation. 

How touching—at least to an old Confed- 
erate who retains some tender recollections of 
the past—are these lines! Observe how in 
them the gentle sentiment, the philosophical 
humanitarianism of the writer incite his fancy 
to avert her eyes from the near prospect of 
blood, crime, and ruin, to hasten across the 
waste of war toward the consummation of 
victory and peace; a victory unstained by 
vengeance, a peace whose cornucopia of love 
and plenty is to outpour its riches upon the 
world! 


But let our fears—if fears we have—be still, 
And turn us to thefuture! Could we climb 
Some mighty Alp and view the coming time, 
The rapturous sight would fill 

Our eyes with happy tears! 
Not only for the glory which the years 
Shall bring us ; not for lands from sea to sea, [be; 
And wealth and power and peace, though these shall 
But for the distant peoples we shall bless, 
And the hushed murmurs of a world’s distress. 
For, to give labor to the poor, 

The whole sad planet o’er, 
And save from want and crime the humblest door, 
Is one among the many ends for which 

God makes us great and rich! 
The hour perchance is not yet wholly ripe 
When all shall own it but the type 
Whereby we shall be known in every land 
In that vast gulf which laves our Southern strand, 
And through the cold, untempered ocean pours 
Its genial streams, that far-off Arctic shores 
May sometimes catch upon the softened breeze 
Strange tropic warmth and hints of summer seas. 


Of a keener temper and more resolute strain 
are “A Cry to Arms” and “Carolina.” In- 
comparably the finest verses in the former are 
the third and fourth: 


The despot roves your fairest lands; 
And till he flies, or fears, 
Your fields must grow but armed bands— 
Your sheaves be sheaves of spears! 
Give up to mildew and to rust 
The useless tools of gain, 
And feed your country’s sacred dust 
With floods of crimson rain! 


Come with the weapons at your call— 
With musket, pike, or knife; 

He wields the deadliest blade of all 
Who lightest holds his life. 


The arm that drives its unbought blows, 
With all a patriot’s scorn, 

Might brain a tyrant with a rose, 
Or stab him with a thorn. 


Some literal and prosaic critics have objected 
to the illustrative conceit, 


“Might brain a tyrant with a rose, 
Or stab him with a thern,” 


Because of what they term its exaggeration. 
But it is through such apparent “exaggera- 
tions,” such impassioned imagery, that poetry 
is often most effective. 

In the present case, the superiority of moral 
and spiritual to material forces, and their com- 
parative independence of them, could not have 
been more happily suggested. 

“Carolina” indicates the high-water mark 
of Timrod’s war poetry. A Northern scholar 
of large attainments, and himself a poet of 
great boldness and originality, pronounces it 
equal to “ The Sword-song” of Korner. We 
can clearly recall the manner in which the 
author was wont to declaim this lyric. His 
voice had at times a strange thrilling depth 
in it, and the passages we now quote (for 
the piece is too long to be entirely re-pro- 
duced) were made particularly impressive: 


Hold up the glories of thy dead; 

Say how thy elder children bled, 

And point to Eutaw’s battle-bed, 
Carolina! 

Tell how the patriot’s soul was tried, 

And what his dauntless breast defied ; 

How Rutledge ruled, and Laurens died, 
Carolina! 

Cry! till thy summons, heard at last, 

Shall fall, like Marion’s bugle-blast, 

Re-echoed from the haunted past, 
Carolina! 


I hear a murmur, as of waves 

That grope their way through sunless caves, 

Like bodies struggling in their graves, 
Carolina! 

And now it deepens; slow and grand 

It swells, as rolling to the land 

An ocean broke upon the strand, 
Carolina! 

Shout! let it reach the startled Huns! 

And roar with all thy festal guns! 

It is the answer of thy sons, 
Carolina! 


They will not wait to hear thee call ; 

From Sachem’s head to Sumter’s wall 

Resounds the voice of hut and hall, 
Carolina! 

No! thou hast not a stain, they say, 

Or none save what the battle-day 

Shall wash in seas of blood away, 
Carolina! 
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Thy skirts, indeed, the foe may part, 

Thy robe be pierced with sword and dart, 

They shall not touch thy noble heart, 
Carolina! 


Ere thou shalt own the tyrant’s thrall, 

Ten times ten thousand men must fall! 

Thy corpse may hearken to his call, 
Carolina ! 

When by thy tier, in mournful throngs, 

The women chant thy mortal wrongs, 

’Twill be their own funereal songs, 
Carolina! 


“ Carolina” was followed in rapid succession 
by “Charleston” (en passant a favorite of 
Prof. Longfellow’s), “Carmen Triumphale,” 
«The Unknown Dead,” “The Two Armies,” 
“Spring,” “Christmas,” and “The Cotton 
Boll.” 

Despite many a burst of indignant patriot- 
ism, there is apparent in these productions a 
certain conservative spirit, a mood of chastened 
reflection; quiet thoughtfulness blended with 
enthusiasm. 

Timrod could strike the “lyre of conflict” 
with a firm hand and elicit from its chords 
sonorous music. Of all our Confederate war 
poets he is the most artistic; but his Muse 
was not, as in the case of Ticknor, Randall, 
and one or two others we shall mention, 
essentially a Bellona, armed ‘“ cap d@ pie,” and 
rushing toward the battle, as old Froissarte ex- 
presses it, “with a mighty joyance, and a soul 
bended as it were like a bow of steel!” He 
seemed, employing a simile of his own, to oc- 
cupy a “fairy ring, drawn in the crimson of a 
battle plain,” and thence his imagination pro- 
jected itself into the future, and over the tu- 
mult, the agony, and the death-mist, passed on 
visionary wings to serener scenes, to times of 
tranquility and reconcilation, 

If he pictures the beauty and balm of spring, 
when, 


At times a fragrant breeze comes floating by, 
And brings, you know not why, 

A feeling, as when eager crowds await 
Before a palace-gate 


Some wondrous pageant; and you scarce would start, 
If from a beech’s heart 

A blue-eyed Dryad, stepping forth should say, 
**Behold me! Iam May !” 


He adds at once, regretfully, with mournful im- 
plication of protest against the coming horror: 


Ah! who could couple thoughts of war and crime 
With such a blesséd time! 

Who in the west wind’s aromatic breath 

Could hear the call of Death! 


Yet not more surely shall the spring awake 

The voice of wood and brake, 

Than she shall rouse for all her tranquil charms 
A million men to arms! 


In dwelling upon the chastened cheer of a 
Confederate Christmas-tide, he yearns with a 
passion of longing, akin almost to heart-break, 
for the advent of peace. 


Oh! ponder what it means! 
Oh! turn the rapturous thoughtin every way, 
Oh! give the vision and the fancy play, 

And shape the coming scene. 


Peace in the quiet dells, 
Made rankly fertile by the blood of men, 
Peace in the wood and in the lonely glen, 
Peace in the peopled vale; 


Peace in the crowded town, 
Peace in the thousand fields of waving grain, 
Peace in the highway and the flowery lane, 
Peace on the wind-swept down ; 


Peace on the farthest seas, 
Peace in our sheltered bays andample streams, 
Peace where’er our starry garland gleams, 

And peace in every breeze; 


Peace on the whirring marts, 
Peace where the scholar thinks, the hunter roams, 
Peace! God of Peace! peace, peace in all our homes, 
And peace in all our hearts! 


Even when contemplating a victorious close 
to the contest, not the shadow of boastful bitter- 
ness or of ungenerous exultation mingles with 
his strains. 

Very pure and lofty are these concluding 
lines of his “Cotton Boll”: 


As men who labor in that mine 
Of Cornwall, hollowed out beneath the bed 
Of ocean, when the storm rolls overhead, 
Hear the dull booming of the world of brine 
Above them, and the mighty, muffled roar 
Of winds and waters, and yet toil calmly on, 
And split the rock and pile the massive ore, 
Or carve a niche, or shape the arched roof— 
So Las calmly weave my woof 
Of song, chanting the days to come, 
Unsilenced, though the quiet summer air 
Stirs with the bruit of battles, and each dawn 
Wakes from its starry silence to the hum 
Of many gathering armies. Still 
In that we sometimes hear 
Upon the Northern winds the voice of woe 
Not wholly drowned in triumph, though I know 
The end must crown us, and a few brief years 
Dry all our tears, 
I may not sing too gladly. To Thy will 
Resigned, O Lord! we can not all forget 
That there is much even victory must regret; 
And, therefore, not too long 
From the great burden of our country’s wrong 
Delay our just release ! 
And, if it may be, save 
These sacred fields of peace 

- From stain of patriot or of hostile blood! 


XUM 
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Oh, help us, Lord! to roll the crimson flood 

Back on its course; and, while our banners wing 

Northward, strike with us! till the Goth shall cling 

To his own biasted altar stones, and crave 

Mercy; and we shall grant it, and dictate 

The lenient future of his fate, 

There, wheresome rotting ships and trembling quays 

Shall one day mark the Port which ruled the West- 
ern seas ! 


Joun R. Tuompson, of Virginia, in his youth 
the friend of Edgar Poe, and the well-known 
editor for nearly a decade, of The Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger, was certainly one of the 
most versatile and accomplished litterateurs 
in America. 

A more devoted Southern patriot never ex- 
isted. Dying before he had reached his fif- 
tieth year, it is amazing how much he had 
accomplished as an essayist, a critic, a political 
writer, and a poet. 

His war-songs, of a serious cast, are full of 
feeling, and distinguished often by a pictur- 
esque grace. The most noteworthy are “The 
Battle Rainbow,” and “ Stuart.” 

But it has always seemed to us that his 
humorous and satirical verses possess a force 
and spontaneousness which constitute them 
his chef @ wuvres. 

“On to Richmond,” “ England’s Neutral- 
ity,” “The Devil's Delight,” remind us in turn 
of the epigrammaticism of Pope and the sar- 
donic vim of La Bouchier. 

ApraM I. Ryan, the “ poet-priest,” a Virgin- 
ian by birth, but long a resident of Mobile, 
Ala., is the author of a number of Confed- 
erate war-lyrics, remarkable for ardent im- 
pulsiveness. They appear to have been thrown 
out from the crater of his voleanic mind, as 
Vesuvius or tna might discharge the fiery 
matter of their seething interiors, and with as 
little design of after revision. 

In an hour of true inspiration, he wrote 
“The Conquered Banner!” Every line may 
be compared to a saddened eye, brim full of 
tears. It must forever be associated with the 
pathetic close of a grand struggle—the sub- 
version by mere overwhelming material force 
(not the conquest) of a cause concerning 
which the Third Napoleon is reported to have 
said, with characteristic sagacity and in a 
tersely personifying way, “Elle a la mer a 
boire!” 

JUDGE REQUIER, born and educated in Char- 
leston, South Carolina, but for twenty years 
past a successful lawyer in New York, has con- 
tributed to Confederate war poetry such richly 
ornate lyrics as “ The Oriflamme,” “Our Faith 


in Sixty-one,” “Ashes of Glory,” “Clouds in 
the West,” “ Bitter Aloes,” etc. His style is 
florid, stately, sumptuous, with a peculiarly 
rounded resonance of diction and rhythm. 

His muse presents herself to the fancy as a 
dame, a la mode, arrayed in gold, purple, and 
jewels, with a train of royal amplitude, which 
she manipulates gracefully enough. 

Here are some illustrative verses from “The 
Oriflamme,” and “The Clouds in the West”: 


It was wrought by no herald, skilled in signs, 
To emblazon royal state, 

But sprung from the bristling battle lines, 
The flag of a nation's fate ! 

Its folds as white as a fleece of light 
Unfurled to a maiden’s prayer, 

And its stars, besprent upon azure, blent 
With the cross of a Cavalier. 


I dwell on its brief, heroic days— 
So famous and yet so young !— 
And drink the deep, mellifluous lays 
That the Troubadours have sung; 
The ringing deed and the rampant steed, 
The legended shield and lance, 
The knights of old in their helms of gold, 
And the dragons of old Romance. 
Hark! on the wind that whistles from the west, 
A manly shout for instant succor comes, 
From men who fight, outnumbered, breast to breast, 
With rage indented drums! 


To arms! brave sonsof each embattled State, 
Whose queenly standard is a Southern star; 
Who would be free must ride thelists of Fate, 

On Freedom’s victor car ! 


Blow, summoning trumpets, a compulsive stave, 
Through all the bounds, from Beersheba to Dan; 
Come out! come out! who scorns to be a slave, 
Or claims to be aman! 


Henry Linpen Fuasu, born in the West 
Indies, but of illustrious English lineage, has 
dealt chiefly in what Tennyson calls “swallow 
flights of song.” Like Frank Ticknor, he is 
an epigrammatic lyrist, we mean in his won- 
derful concentration. 

But if his song be brief, like the “swallow’s 
flight,” it is also keen and flashing like the 
arrow’s! He may not be a Locksley in verse, 
launching his shaft at far-distant marks, yet 
he seldom fails to smite the “butt” at which 
he aims fully and fairly in “the bull’s-eye!” 
Of his Confederate lyrics, “ Polk” and “ Zol- 
licoffer” have justly attracted the most atten- 
tion. Here is the latter: 


First in the fight, and first in the arms 
Of the white-winged angels of glory, 

With the heart of the South at the feet of God, 
And his wounds to tell the story: 
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And the blood that flowed from his hero heart, 
On the spot where he nobly perished, 

Was drunk by the earth as a sacrament 
In the holy cause he cherished. 


In Heaven ahome with the brave and blessed, 
And, for his soul’s sustaining, 

The apocalyptic eyes of Christ— 
And nothing on earth remaining, 

But a handful of dust in the land of his choice, 
A name in song and story, 

And Fame to shout with her brazen voice, 
“ Died on the Field of Glory!’ 


A Virginian of Virginians, having in his 
veins the “sangre azzura” of the “Old Domin- 
ion,” John Esten Cooke, novelist, romancer, 
critic, historian, and poet, has given at least 
two admirable contributions to the department 
of Southern War-Songs. One is a quaint, half 
humorous, half pathetic piece called “ The Bro- 
ken Mug;” the other this sweet sad wail: 


THE BAND IN THE PINES—HEARD AFTER 
PELHAM DIED. 
Oh, band in the pine-wood, cease! 
Cease with your splendid call ; 
The living are brave and noble, 
But the dead were bravest of all! 


They throng to the martial summons, 
To the loud, triumphant strain ; 

And the dear bright eyes of long-dead friends 
Come to the heart again ! 


They come with the ringing bugle, 
And the deep drum’s mellow roar, 
Till the soul is faint with longing 
For the hands we clasp no more! 
Oh, band in the pine-wood, cease! 
Or the heart will melt in tears, 
For the gallant eyes and the smiling lips 
And the voices of old years! 


Among what may be termed individual Con- 
federate poems—poems which stand out in 
bold relief from others by the same authors, 
or which are anonymous—we must mention 
that superb and thrilling ballad by S. Treackle 
Wallis, of Baltimore, “ The Guerrillas,” and a 
most plaintive, exquisite, picture in verse— 
writer unknown—entitled “ Missing.” Your 
readers will thank me, I feel sure, for giving 
them the opportunity of perusing or re-perus- 
ing the latter. 

MISSING. 


In the cool, sweet hush of a wooded nook, 
Where the May buds sprinkle the green old mound, 
And the winds and the birds and the limpid brook 
Murmur their dreams with a drowsy sound; 
Who lies so still in the plushy moss, 
With his pale cheek pressed on a breezy pillow, 
Couched where the light and the shadows cross 
Through the flickering fringe of the willow? 
Who lies, alas! 
So still, so chill, in the whispering grass? 


A soldier clad in the Zouave dress, 
A bright-haired man with his lips apart, 
One hand thrown up o’er his frank, dead face, 
And the other clutching his pulseless heart, 
Lies here in the shadows cool and dim, 
His musket swept by a trailing bough, 
With a careless grace in each quiet limb, 
And a wound on his manly brow; 
A wound, alas! 
Whence the warm blood drips on the quiet grass. 


The violets peer from their dusky beds, 

With a tearful dew in their great, pure eyes; 
The lilies quiver their shining heads, 

Their pale lips full of a sad surprise ; 
And the lizard darts through the glistening fern— 

And the squirrel rustles the branches hoary ; 
Strange birds fly out, witha cry, to bathe 

Their wings in the sunset glory, 

While the shadows pass 

O’er the quiet face and the dewy grass. 


God pity the bride who waits at home, 

With her lily cheeks and her violet eyes, 
Dreaming the sweet old dreams of love, 

While her lover is walking in Paradise ; 
God strengthen her heart as the days go by, 

And the long, drear nights of her vigil follow, 
Nor bird, nor moon, nor whispering wind, 

May breathe the tale of the hollow; 

Alas! alas! 

The secret is safe with the woodland grass. 


The limits to which we have been necessarily 
confined in this sketch compel us to take but 
“a bird’s-eye view” of the subject. Many 
names, many poems, have been omitted, wor- 
thy, no doubt, of honorable mention. 


“Give me the making of a people’s songs, 
and I care not who make their laws,” is a say- 
ing which has become threadbare from rhetor- 
ical handling. 

Still it embodies a deathless truth. 

In the “laws” we have an iron band which 
confines men’s vices, or a sword which pun- 
ishes them when rampant; in the songs of 
patriotism we often have a “San Graél” hold- 
ing the sacred blood of a nation’s heart! 

Think of how many departed nationalities 
have lived only in song. For the South, old 
as young, it is a duty and should be a delight 
to preserve every rhythmic utterance, how- 
ever humble, which has striven to set to music 
the triumphs or the woes of that section which . 
once we deemed alone our country. However 
humble, if unmistakably sincere! 


Once the sculptor Timocrates, of Crete, had 
passed with his guests from the banquet-room 
to his pinacotheca, or gallery of art. Chari- 
cles, a favored friend, chanced to see there, 
among other objects of virtu, an exquisite vase 
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by Karinos, of Rhodes, the Benevenuto Cellini 
of that age. He examined it carefully, and to 
his surprise found therein only a handful of 
withered leaves! 

“What meaneth this?” he inquired of his 
host. “A vase which Pericles might have 


given to Aspasia as a bridal gift, and behold! 
it is brimmed with worthless leaves.” 

“ Your pardon, oh, Charicles,” said the other. 
“Dead leaves, yet not worthless; for many 
autumns since I gathered them from my moth- 
er’s grave.” 


Paul Hamilton Hayne. 
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A Story or Froripa. 


Cuapter I, 


STUBBING A FLORIDA HAMACK. 


RCHER PHILIPS sat under a scrub oak 
by the lake side, looking sulkily across the 
water. It was under a Florida noon sun, the 
mercury at 95° F., but a refreshing breeze across 
the water blew his shirt open, and at intervals 
twitched his hat off his head. A hamack hoe, 
a huge tool shaped like a shipwright’s foot adze, 
lay at his feet, a tin bucket swung on a branch, 
over his ragged linen coat and watch, and a six- 
pound Collins’ axe was set against the trunk. 

All about him were the marks of his labor. 
He had been at it all morning, and had cleared 
a space about the size of a family dining-table. 
He had taken up a Florida hamack, after due 
consideration, weighing all the points. In 
fact, there are just two classes able to under- 
take to clear a hamack, the capitalist who can 
afford the expense, and the poor man out of 
employment. This was Archer Philips; but, 
his first day’s work was discouraging. 

There are two kinds of hamacks, high and 
low. The word itself is almost the only one 
engrafted into modern Aryan tongues from 
the Indian, and signifies a homestead. In the 
Spanish hamacquero is a small farmer. These 
Indians, according to quaint old John Dickin- 
son, writing in 1696, “have plenty of hogs 
and fowls and large crops of corn.” The 
word perhaps originated in habits of the lake 
dwellers, of the Guaranis of South America, 
as described by Humboldt. “ But they also, it 
is said, twined from the leaf-stalks of the Mau- 
ritia palm cords and mats, which, skillfully in- 
terwoven, and suspended from stem to stem, 
enabled them, in the rainy season, when the 
Delta was overflowed, to live in the trees, like 
the apes.” Amerigo Vespucci, and other writ- 
ers refer to such habitations, and Brinton de- 


rives Apalachee, from Apaliché in the Taman- 
aca dialects of the Guarani stem, on the Orin- 
oco, which signifies man, in the sense of vir. 
The later habitation, however, was on a “hie 
mount made with hands for strength.” The 
word, therefore, in its origin, is not derived 
from hummock; nor is it ever so pronounced 
by old Floridians or Indians. 

The hamack, as we have seen in the Spanish 
word, came to be applied to the area under 
cultivation, which, enriched by the deposit of 
strong village populations, grew up in hard 
wood trees, the live-oak, water oak, hickory, 
turkey oak. Every such copse in South Flor- 
ida represents the ancient, long -abandoned 
home of the Indians, especially, as in the case 
of Archer Philips’ investment, when the 
growth is accompaied by the wild coomty 
grape, cherokee date, used by them as food. 

These spots are indeed picturesque and beau- 
tiful in contrast with the open pine woods. 
The dark varnished green of the live-oak, 
shading off in contrast with the brighter colors 
of the other varieties and the palm, recalls 
country homes adorned with subtropical trees 
and exotics. One lingers for a view of the 
chimney-tops and the wreaths of thin blue 
smoke, marking the presence of man. But 
viewed within they lose sweet domestic char- 
acter. 

No honest watch-dog barks welcome home. 
A fierce chevaux de frise of the palmetto, Sabal 
serrulata and Sabal Adansonzi, varieties of the 
same, guard the approaches. The long bayo- 
net points of the leaves threaten the intruder, 
and the saw-teeth are ready to tear off his light 
dress and scarify the skin. Penetrating this, 
he comes on the short, thick druidie trunks of 
live-oaks, with their long, crooked, drooping 
branches reaching to the ground and covering 
an area of nine hundred square yards. In 
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these, the graceful Tiilandria recurva sets its 
acanthus bowl, like the capital of a Greek 
column, with its brilliant carmine spike in the 
center. In contrast is the rich, dark polished 
foliage and slender straight trunk and ovate 
crown of the water oak, its intense vigor of 
vitality resisting parasitic growth; but the 
turkey oak, willow oak, scrub oak are bowed 
down with the heavy, long gray festoons of 
Spanish moss. The green briar, ilex, holly, 
grapevine, overrun them, and make dense 
arbors of green, picked out with golden bugles. 
The bush magnolia shows a blossom, white and 
broad as a child’s hat, overhung with blue 
passion - flowers and white morning - glories, 
The huckleberry, blackberry, wild strawberry, 
gopher apple, Cherokee date, crowd in the 
spaces, and the violets, phlox, asters, orchids, 
find room in half-shaded spots. One does not 
see this all at once. The tentacles of vines 
and leaves close about the person like water; 
but throughout it, like shallows, are narrow 
labyrinthine alleys that open sometimes into 
inner chambers of solid green walls festooned 
to the top. It is ascene to excite the imagina- 
tion, while the thrifty vigor of the vegetation 
gives promise of a fruitful soil. Seeing it, Ar- 
cher Philips had turned from the lofty cathe- 
dral-like pine woods with its wire-grass and 
scant herbage. True, it would be easy to clear; 
he had only to deaden a few acres, and set out 
his sweet potato vines, and begin to see a pro- 
vision, An acre of cotton for supplies was 
preferred; because cotton is the poor man’s 
crop; it is always cash; and at that time was 
credit, much to the injury of the planter. 
Having to settle when the market was depress- 
ed by the incoming harvest, the poor fellow 
found himself invariably in debt at the end of 
the year, and, like one “ who drags at each re- 
move a lengthening chain,” only too happy 
when the mortgage was foreclosed and he was 
a free man again. 

Philips had prudently annexed some pine 
land to his reservation, but his heart was in 
the hamack until that morning. He had come 
to the spot early, when the dew was on the 
grass and in the air, a thin filmy translucent 
mist that made the atmosphere like translu- 
cent china. Then it began to change like the 
nacre of a shell, with little pearly lusters in it, 
made by the delicate rulings of ascending air 
currents. Then that rosy coquette, the morning, 
was content to remove her fine laces, put on 
her robes of day, with her cool, white feet in 
slippers of silver lakes, a girdle of forest and 


flowers about her, and the great sun-bonnet on 
her head, with veils of amber tinted clouds 
about her blue eyes, and sat down to watch the 
zoophyte man at his work. It was just as Ar- 
cher himself had studied the ants blundering 
over burthens too big for them; or the green 
and gold armored beetles, shoveling the fer- 
tilizers for their domestic crop with far more 
intelligence than the looker-on. 

But he was getting on tremendously in the 
first cool fragrance of the morning, when Cyn- 
thy Arnon came by, driving her cows. This 
is a necessary economy in Florida farming. A 
few acres are fenced up in two sections to sep- 
arate the cows and calves at milking time, 
though usually the owner of cattle on a . 
thousand hills dispensed with the milk. How- 
ever, the cows must be driven off in one direc- 
tion to feed, the calves in another, to prevent 
their getting together during the day as they 
feed “on the range.” 

Cynthy was sixteen, and well grown. She 
had on a blue cottonade gown, cut straight 
from the shoulders to the hem. The only con- 
cession to prejudice in favor of a waist was 
a strip of the same cottonade, sewed in some 
where below the shoulders, but not to alter the 
general empty flour-sack style. She wore a 
sun-bonnet, perhaps in imitation of coquettish 
Dawn, having no other fashion plate to go by; 
but she wore it like a havelock, on the back of 
her neck. Her curly hair was frowsled to 
that degree scalping must have been less pain- 
ful than combing. She was barefooted, and 
the drapery suggested that all her apparel has 
been described. Her face was clean however, 
and showed a few freckles across the bridge of 
the nose, and what was unusual, a singularly 
clear, transparent complexion. How she got 
it, or how she kept it in the exposure, is a mys- 
tery as great as that she herself did not know 
how fresh and pure it was. 

As he was a stranger and she a Cracker, she 
stopped a bit to stare; and her little brother, 
whose clothes were just an excuse from going 
naked, held on to her skirts and helped her 
do it. 

Among the minor misfortunes of this mag- 
netic world, in which Sir Isaac Newton tells 
us “all bodies mutually attract each other with 
forces varying directly as to their quantity of 
matter, and inversely as the square of the 
distances,” being stared at is the severest. To 
break the circuit Archer said, “ Good morning, 
Miss.” 

The young girl stepped gravely forward, 
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holding out her hand and saying, “How de 
do?” It was a long, lithe, supple hand, clean, 
and soft, and well shaped. Then she added: 
“Tt are a powerful rough job a gittin’ o’ them 
roots out.” 

“Yes,” said Archer, looking at the palmet- 
tos, “ I suppose it is.” 

“T low hit are,” said she, *‘ but I didn’t mean 
them; I mean these yere oak scrub.” 

“Oh!” said Archer. 

He had been cutting the young oaks close 
to the ground, under an innocent supposition 
that the stumps would surely die. If he had 
read his Bible more intelligently, he would 
have realized that the book of Job speaks of 
orange-growing lands, when it says, “ Though 
the root wax old, and the stock die, yet through 
the scent of water will it bud, and bring forth 
boughs like a plant.” It does; a hundred 
shoots start up like Hydra heads. 

“ Ef ye don’t get the roots outen the ground,” 
continued his instructress, “they sprouts wuss, 
and more on ’em.” 

Archer tried to look indifferent, and only 
looked embarrassed. In order to turn it off, he 
lied a little. 

“Yes; I must get the trunks out of the 
way.” 

It was a superfluous lie; the young girl did 
not know she was instructing him. She was 
talking out of civility to a stranger, with the 
instinctive aplomb and courtesy of her sex. 
Then she strolled off after her cows, calling 
her little brother, stopping to wade in the clear 
shallows to the beds of white lilies, like snow 
on the water. 

As soon as she was out of sight, Archer 
picked up the hamack hoe, and went at the 
stumps. It was a tough job. He had to dig 
to the tap-root, cut it, and then, with much 
straining, by leverage uproot the body; and 
tracing out the horizontal roots, disinter them. 
But he stuck to his work manfully in spite of 
discouragement. His hands were blistered, 
his limbs tremulous, when he sat down to 
lunch. 

The air was cool and refreshing. Such a 
task, to one untrained, under a July sun in 
Kentucky, would have been impracticable; 
but in Florida the constant stir of the air 
made it just endurable. He eat his corn-bread, 
mess-pork, and syrup, after a cool wash in the 
water, and sat down to his pipe. 

After an hour’s rest he began again; but he 
was not sosanguine. At twoo’clock he paused 
again, and sat looking sulkily at the fair lake 


and landscape. It was a bigger job than he 
had contracted for. He had deadened a few acres 
of pines, and, not without difficulty, found some 
one to maul rails to fence it. But when he 
went to count up his small capital and the cost 
of hamack clearing, he found that he could 
not afford it. Archer was by no means lack- 
ing in intelligence. He had finally settled in 
his own mind that the clearing of that ham- 
ack was to be the test. He said to himself 
plainly, that if he was unable to do the neces- 
sary work, of which this was a part, the under- 
taking was beyond his strength. “Am I 
going to fail again?” It was a bitter thought, 
and as he measured with his eyes the work 
done, and the dense jungle before him, he be- 
lieved it would be a year’s hard, daily labor, 
even if he succeeded. 

His thoughts went back over his previous 
struggle in an altogether distasteful profession. 
He had worked hard; but at the end of the 
year found that he could barely make the two 
ends meet. What profit could there be in such 
a life for himself or others? He was willing 
to do any thing, stub oak and palmettos, if in 
the end he could have some substantial gain, 
something more than the bare right to live. 
“Give us this day our daily bread” was a 
rightful and necessary prayer; but man does 
not live by bread alone. He felt in himself 
instincts and inclinations, if he only had the 
means to follow his natural bent, and there 
were others to be thought of! If this last 
experiment of giving up all the advantages 
of education and training was a mistake, it 
was a terrible one! 


CuapTer IT. 
MATERIALS FOR MAKING A PATCHWORK 
SILK QUILT. 

The circumstances that drove Archer Philips 
into exile are, I trust, such as may never be 
experienced again. To popular conception 
the war of the States ended with the surrender 
of the Southern armies. Unfortunately the 
legislation of the war period was more far- 
reaching. The old system of an equal distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the year’s labor 
among the laborers was broken up at once 
and forever when the control of the mortgage 
on future capital passed by government bonds 
into the hands of the few. The production of 
the country was bound in an annual rent to 
certain persons who had bought the bonds, as 
much as the production of individual colored 
labor in the South was the property of his 
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master. The change in the control of cap- 
ital of current labor required a corresponding 
change in credits. While this was limited to 
the local producers, local banks were as nat- 
ural as Goldsmith's notes in the sixteenth cen- 
century to the London merchant. But the 
interest of the bondholder as preferred cred- 
itor brought a new factor into the equation. 
The national bank system was the logical re- 
sult of that demand for a transference of 
credit, a consideration of the new partner in 
the industries. 

Such a change was revolutionary, and could 
only be effected by violence, since in the nat- 
ural growth there would be no debt of pro- 
duction possible to grow out of a reciprocal 
exchange of commodities of different commu- 
nities. That violence was in the legal-tender 
clause. The principle, or lack of it, in viola- 
tion of contracts existing was recognized in 
a bankrupt law, which distinctly recognized a 
new epoch when it permitted the debtor to 
cancel all past obligations by surrendering all 
property. It was the deluge. The world was 
to be made over again. The co-operation of 
capital rendered practical in the new order 
of things was to supersede the old system of 
the independence of individual capital acting 
directly upon the raw material. That was to 
be the ark of gopher wood into which the few 
might enter and inherit the new earth. I do 
not profess to condemn the new order. It was 
as plainly the result of conditions as its pro- 
totype. 

But a sufferer in the flood was Archer Phil- 
ips. His small patrimony was swamped. He 
was just of age; he was engaged to a beautiful 
and ambitious girl. His means, name, repu- 
tation, talent, were to her the symbols of a 
brilliant, happy life. Drawn together in their 
youthful days, she had only realized life as 
desirable with him. In her inexperience, if 
not her love, she could conceive of no future 
apart from him. 

Archer was thoroughly inexperienced. He 
made the mistake of supposing a scholastic 
education was in itself a claim. It is, in fact, 
a preparation for a business education. It 
will supply the tillage, but not the farm. It 
is always a recommendation, but an appren- 
ticeship to the too.: of trade is also necessary. 
As a graduate of law, he could put up his 
shingle; but for some time business would 
seek more experienced advisers. He had hab- 
its of luxury, extravagance in trifles. He 
never could deny himself any thing that 


caught his fancy. The price seemed a trifle, 
and was a trifle if he denied himself at other 
times. At this time, after repeated failures 
to find any lucrative employment, he began 
to think of a new country. It was a part of 
his imaginative character that he selected 
Florida, It is the only State which in its or- 
igin and history has an air of romance. It 
lies on cur western Mediterranean. Stern 
Spanish bigots, heroic statesmen and soldiers, 
rough naval adventurers, cruel speculators, 
have alike pictured it as the El Dorado. For 
surely it is not the external world we love 
and in which we live! In the still Elysiums 
of rudest thought some type of the ideal lives, 
and there are groves and gardens and many 
a fair device of old religions. They seek them 
by the four rivers that divide the wonderful 
land of Havilah; and there is gold there, and 
gods and goddesses living in the temples, and 
there are told many a classic song and story 
whispered by Isis to the Nile. 

Such was Archer Philips ideal of the new 
home, unconscious that something of the same 
taste that bought meerschaum pipes, carved 
cigar-holders, old editions of books because 
they were old, and new editions because they 
were new, selected this new home. Indeed, 
his love was chosen as a gratification of that 
luxurious taste, for Judith Holt was almost 
Egyptic in her beauty. So the inner spirit of 
the man seeks its own ideal without regard to 
the physical characteristics. 

He called, full of his new project, toexplain 
his hopes. The house stood on one of the 
broad avenues south of the town, embowered 
in foliage, and on the crest of the hill. A line 
of earthworks at the time disfigured its 
smooth downs; but the house, castellated, 
peaked, dormer-windowed, was toned down 
with age. 

Judith and Sara, sisters, entered together. 
The first aslender, graceful figure, that masked 
its height in softly elegant proportions. The 
light panther step, the carriage of the shoul- 
ders, the long tapering fingers, masked an 
almost masculine strength. The carnation 
fluctuating under the satin skin, the dark pur- 
ple iris, the delicately strong molding of her 
person seemed saturated with vitality. 

The apartment suited the warm, dark color 
of her robes and the subtle brilliance of her 
complexion. The general furniture was dark 
rosewood, with mirrors in the shadows. In 
one recess was a portrait in blue and buff; an- 
other, a clergyman in gown and band. Dark 
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leaved holly trimmed the chandeliers, and a 
faint light glimmered on the dark-bound 
books with their heavy gildings on the tables; 
the maroon-colored carpet, and a dusky pic- 
ture of a peasant girl carrying on her head a 
basket of dark purple grapes. A wood fire 
burned under a high mantel, rudely carved in 
boar’s heads; dogs on the pilasters, on brass- 
knobbed andirons, in a brass-bound fender. 
The beech and hickory logs now and then shot 
out a spurt of light, like a lanced artery, that 
touched on the only unrelieved bright orna- 
ment, a goat-hoofed satyr, carrying a frosted sil- 
ver oak bough, whose three branches held wax 
tapers. Sofas, chairs, divans, piano-stool and 
cover, all were dark-green, with facings and 
raised figures of rusty gold. Maroon curtains, 
under lace and gilt cornice, hung to the floor, 
and even the bronze bust of Sheakespeare, on a 
triptych, had tippled potations of time till the 
tip of his nose was brassy. Sara, the younger 
sister, was plump, rounded, lounging in grace- 
ful indolence, the fat, little white hand, be- 
tinged like hers of Banbury cross, supported 
her curly head. Judith, dark, animated, like 
a vermilion-hearted rose, sat on the piano- 
stool fingering the music. 

Archer was provoked. He had written of 
his purposed emigration. Now he wished to 
talk it over. Instead, sister Sara was presented. 
He talked with her, flirting openly, while Ju- 
dith, carelessly dropping her fingers on the 
keys, spoke a word at intervals. 

“And so you are going to Florida,” said 
Sara. “I read about it in the geography. 
Wasn’t it De Soto went there for the fountain 
of youth, and was murdered by the Huguenots 
at St. Augustine ?” 

“Oh, Za,” laughed Judith, running over a 
bar, “don’t be a goose!” 

“No, I’m not; I know Florida very well. 
It was blue in my map, and Alabama was red, 
and Georgia yellow. What made it blue?” 

“Oh! it is a heaven of a place, I suppose,” 
laughed Archer. 

“And do they have crocodiles in heaven?” 
asked the roguish girl. “I hear they have ’em 
in Florida; and keys—I suppose to lock the 
crocodiles up, like the menagerie.” 

“You will have to ask the geography,” said 
Archer. “My object is to plant orange-trees.” 

“And do they grow?” asked Sara. “You 
must send me some; some of yours.” 

“You will have to wait then ten years.” 

“Ten years!” said Sara; “how hungry you 
will get; won’t you?” 


“Mr. Philips does not expect to live on 
oranges,” said Judith. “I suppose they have 
other things there as well as here.” 

“Well, if he has to wait ten years,” said 
Sara, “he had just as well wait here as there, 
and—just let ’em grow.” 

“T think Sara is right,” said Judith; “if 
you must have a grove, why not get some 
land and just let some one set out the trees 
for you?” 

“There are several reasons,” said he. First, 
I can get one hundred and sixty acres of land 
free, by just going there; and no one takes 
care of a place like the owner.” 

“ But there is no society down there,” said 
Judith, “nor books nor friends. And your 
education? It will be like the man with the 
purse of sequins in the Arabian Knights, who 
found they had all turned to pebbles. It will 
be worthless to you or any body.” 

“T find it pretty much so here,” said he, 
grimly. 

“But wait,” said Judith. “Don’t be like 
Sara, who wanted to cut up her new silk be- 
cause it would make such pretty pieces for a 
quilt.” 

“T think I am,” said he; “I dont want the 
silk coat. I have cottons and woolens that 
will do. I do want bed furniture of my 
own—a home—and if I can make it, why 
not? As for the society, one may be inde- 
pendent of that. To be free of anxiety in a 
beautiful climate, among beautiful scenery, 
with one we love is surely the best invest- 
ment to secure happiness. You remember 
the air, Judith. Will you play it? 


THE SHEPHERDESS. 


Dost wo de klaren weglein rinnen 
Seit Dir bei fernen,hutchen stehen, 
Da wohert von allen schafferinen 
Du Schonste die ich je gesehen ; 
Und béte man mir die golden kréne, 
So denk vich doch, in meiner Sinn, 
Mich’s lieber in der hutchen wohne 
Wohl bei die schonen schaferin. 


“ Well,” said Sara, pertly, as the song ended, 
“it may be all the same in Dutch to you; but 
I tell you, you’ll never make a shepherdess 
out of Judy. Oh, you needn't be throwing 
sheep’s eyes at her, neither. It is not in her.” 

“TI have not asked your sister to share the 
privations and hardships,” said Archer,warmly. 
“I simply wish her to know the home I am 
preparing for her.” 

“And that is meaner still,” flashed out Sara. 
“You mean Sis is spoiled and not able or will- 
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ing to do her part. Iknow. If it was right, 
she might go. But if you mean to make a 
patch-work quilt out of your life, you need n’t 
take all the pieces from hers. There!” 
“Hush, sister; you are rude,” interrupted 
Judith. “If I thought it was best for you, 
Archer, [ would not only say go, but I should 
go with you. Iam not afraid. But you know 
how it is. As Tennyson says—you were read- 
ing it to me: 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to new; 


And God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


“That seems to me to describe just these 
times. The old order is changed; slavery is 
abolished, and you, and all, are only waiting 
for things to settle. Why not wait? Where 
can you be better off? Where find more 
friends? In that place you will be alone; 
you will have no one to help you; and you 
know nothing about the business yourself. It 
looks like your opportunity would be better 
here; a great deal better.” 

What could he say? Marie Antoinette 
could not believe the poor were starving when 
such nice little cakes, six for a sous, were to be 
had any where in Paris. These girls knew the 
sous was not always in the pockets of the poor; 
but the poor was an alien caste in color and 
kind. Of course their own class always had 
the sous, though the Louis d’or might bescarce. 
It was not that Archer’s capital was down to 
the sous currency; but he estimated one year 
more of the city would bring it to that. While 
he still had it he must invest somewhere that 
would at least save some part of it; and noth- 
ing seemed as secure as this. 

“Sing,” said he, ‘some of your old songs.” 

Is there any thing sweeter than rummaging 
the music-stand of some old family where 
generations have stored their favorite ballads, 
and gather them, all mellowed by time? 
Many a gray head in the valley was brown 
once, and sang these old love-songs to hearts 
as warm as ours in the gloaming: “Auld Robin 
Grey,” “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” “Annie Lau- 
rie,” “I would I were where Helen lies.” 

As the singing ceased a colored servant 
brought in crab cider in a cool brown jug, 
and a salver of mellow apples. They sat by 
the dying light, telling old tales of by-gone 
pleasures; of weddings attended; homes grown 
up, even in their young lives; of old school- 
mates, with little touches of anecdote and 
merriment. Ah, who is it comes from those 
Elysian fields of youth, with dyed garments 


from Bozrah, whose garments are red with 
the wine fat, and in the end have to say, 
“T have trodden the wine press alone, and 
of the people there was none with me.” 

“Shall I ever forget this evening?” Archer 
asked, more of himself thanthem. Half lighted 
by the wax lights, three fourths of whose tapers 
were extinguished, letting the dull-red glow of 
the wood fire warm the recumbent figures, Sara 
lay on her sister’s bosom, her long hair fallen 
loose over one white arm in disarray, her eyes 
kindling in drowsy fire while the elder sister 
bent caressingly over her, her brilliant beauty 
inspiring her lover. He sat sidewise on his 
chair, his strong, sinewy fingers clutching nerv- 
ously the black glove. 

“Ah! you say that,” murmured Judith, “but 
you might forget—even me.” 

“ How can you say that,” he protested. “She 
does not believe it; does she Sara?” 

“Don’t ask Sara,” said Judith, “she knows 
how easily men forget.” 

“No, no,” he said; “but listen. You will 
listen to me?” 

“T expect she will”—evasively; “but, poor 
thing, she is so sleepy!” kissing her sister's 
drowsy eyes as she spoke. , 

It thrilled him as if the pouting, aromatic 
lips had brushed his own. He sprang to his 
feet and crossed the room. 

“Listen. You know I love you.” 

“T don’t know if she hears or not”—with 
soft persistence. “She is so sleepy, you see.” 

«“ But you; you will listen,” he urged. 

“T don’t see how I am to help myself,” said 
she, easily, “while this great, big, pet sister 
holds me fast. Did you plan it—you two?” 

“T don’t know. I only know she hears me 
tell you.” 

“T don’t know whether Sara hears you or 
not,” was the still evasive reply. “She is so 
sleepy, you see.” 

He did yield now. He rose to leave as Ju- 
dith’s lithe, strong arm half lifted her drowsy 
sister to her feet, and offered a hand at parting. 

He took it, the small, soft palm, long fingers, 
and dimples at the knuckles, kissed it, and was 
out of doors. 

But before leaving for Florida he received 
this note; 


Dear Archie: Iam glad you are brave and cheerful. 
I know you will succeed at last; but if life is only 
ours to do something with we need not fret, but must 
do what is best where we are. It would be no use to 
engage ourselves if we can not keep it. If it turns 
out best, we can marry all the same without any fool- 
ish promises, JupitH Hott. 
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She had turned his logic of the duty of life 
against him But he understood that the ques- 
tion of their marriage, in view of his present 
undertaking, to be as yet one which would 
remain unanswered It was no cheerful leave- 


taking. It did not inspire him with the hope 
which he needed to give him strength; but 
youth is ever hopeful and confident, and he 
turned to the new life undismayed. 


Will Wallace Harney. 


[CONCLUSION IN JULY.] 


GENERAL MORGAN’S ESCAPE. 


GENERAL JOHN H. MORGAN. 


N the 8ist of July and the 1st of August, 
1868, General John H. Morgan, General 
Basil W. Duke, and sixty-eight other officers of 
that command were, by order of General Burn- 
side, confined in the Ohio State Penitentiary, 
at Columbus. Before entering the main prison 
we were searched and relieved of our pocket- 
knives, money, and all other articles of value, 
subjected to a bath, the shaving of our faces, 
and the cutting of our hair. We were placed 
each in a separate cell in the first and second 
ranges of cells on the south side in the east 
wing of the prison. These cells were let into 
a solid block of masonry one hundred and 
Vor. I.—4. 


sixty feet long and twenty-five feet thick. 
They are six feet high, three and a half feet 
wide, and six feet deep, with iron-grated doors 
facing a hall twelve feet wide, between the 
cells and the inside wall of the wing, and run- 
ning entirely around the block of masonry in 
which the cells are let. There are five tiers of 
cells with a narrow platform running in front 
of each tier, and reached by wooden steps 
running up at the end of the block. General 
Morgan and General Duke were on the second 
range, General Morgan being confined in the 
last cell at the east end of the range, those 
who escaped with General Morgan having 
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their cells in the first range. The main build- 
ing, work-shops, and yard are inclosed by a 
solid stone wall thirty feet high, four feet in 
thicknesss, and level on top, so as to form a 
walkway for the armed guards stationed there 
during the day. 

From five o’clock in the evening until seven 
o’clock in the morning we were locked in our 
cells, with no possible means of communica- 
tion with each other; but in the day, between 
those hours, we were permitted to mingle to- 
gether in the narrow hall twelve feet wide 
and one hundred and sixty long, which was 
cut off from the other portion of the building, 
occupied by the convicts, by a plank partition, 
in one end of which was a wooden door. At 
each end of the hall and within the partitions 
was an armed military sentinel, while the civil 
guards of the prison passed at irregular inter- 
vals among us, and very frequently the warden 
or his deputy passed through in order to see 
that we were secure, and not violating the 
prison rules. We were not permitted to talk 
with or in any way communicate with the 
convicts, nor were = permitted to see any of 
our relatives or friends that might come from 
a distance to see us, except upon the written 
order of General Burnside, and then only in 
the presence of a guard. Our correspondence 
underwent the censorship of the warden, we 
receiving and he sending only such as met 
his approbation. We were not permitted to 
have newspapers, or in any way to receive 
information of what was going on in the out- 
side busy world. Thus cut off from a knowl- 
edge of the rapidly changing scenes of that 
historic period pregnant with events vitally 
affecting our cause, our people, and ourselves, 
and hopeless of a speedy exchange, confine- 
ment became intolerable. : 

Many plans for escape, ingenious and des- 
perate, were suggested, discussed, and rejected 
because deemed impracticable. Among them 
was bribery of the guards. This was thought 
not feasible because of the double set of 
guards, military and civil, who were jealous 
and watchful of each other, so that it was 
never attempted, although we could have 
commanded through our friends in Kentucky 
and elsewhere an almost unlimited amount 
of money. 

On a morning in the last days of October I 
was rudely treated, without cause, by the dep- 
uty warden, There was no means of redress, 
and it was not wise to seek relief by retort, 
since I knew, from the experience of my com- 


rades, that it would result in my confinement in 
a dark dungeon, with bread and water for diet, 
at the pleasure of the warden. I retired to 
my cell and closed the door with the determin- 
ation that I would neither eat nor sleep until 
I had devised some means of escape. It, 
doubtless, required such a stimulus as was fur- 
nished by the deputy warden to arouse me 
to mental action. I ate nothing and drank 
nothing during the day, and by nine o’clock at 
night I had matured the plan that we carried 
into execution. It may be that I owe some- 
thing to the fact that I had just completed the 
reading of Victor Hugo’s Lés Miserables, con- 
taining such vivid delineations of the wonder- 
ful escapes of Jean Val Jean, and of the sub- 
terranean passages of the city of Paris. This 
may have led me to the line of thought that 
terminated in the plan of escape adopted. It 
was this: I had observed that the floor of my 
cell was upon a level with the ground upon 
the outside of the building, which was low 
and flat, and also that the floor of the cell was 
perfectly dry and free from mold. It oc- 
curred to me that, as the rear of the cell was 
to a great extent excluded from the light and 
air, this dryness and freedom from mold could 
not exist unless there was underneath some- 
thing in the nature of an air-chamber to pre- 
vent the dampness from rising up the walls 
and through the floor. If this chamber should 
be found to exist, and could be reached, a tun- 
nel might be run through the foundations into 
the yard, from which we might escape by scal- 
ing the outer wall, the air-chamber furnishing 
a receptacle for the earth and stone to be taken 
out in running the tunnel. The next morning 
when our cells were unlocked, and we were 
permitted to assemble in the hall, I went to 
General Morgan’s cell, he having been for sev- 
eral days quite unwell, and laid before him the 
plan as I have sketched it. Its feasibility ap- 
peared to him unquestioned, and to it he gave 
a hearty and unqualified approval. If, then, 
our supposition was correct as to the existence 
of the air-chamber beneath the lower range 
of cells, a limited number of those occupying 
that range could escape, and only a limited 
number, because the greater the number the 
longer the time required to complete the work, 
and the greater the danger of discovery while 
prosecuting it, in making our way over the 
outer wall, and in escaping after getting on 
the outside. 

With these considerations in view, General 
Morgan and myself agreed upon the following 
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officers, whose cells were nearest the point at 
which the tunnel was to begin, to join us in 
the enterprise: Captain J. C. Bennett, Captain 
L. D. Hockersmith, Captain C. S. Magee, Cap- 
tain Ralph Sheldon, and Captain Samuel B. 
Taylor. The plan was then laid before these 
gentlemen, and received their approval. It 
was agreed that work should begin in my cell, 
and continue from there until completed. In 
order, however, to do this without detection, 
it was necessary that some means should be 
found to prevent the daily inspection of that 
cell, it being the custom for the deputy war- 
den, with the guards, to visit and have swept 
each cell every morning. This end was accom- 
plished by my obtaining permission from the 
warden to furnish a broom and sweep my 
own cell. For a few mornings after this 
permission was obtained the deputy warden 
would pass, glance in my cell, compliment me 
on its neatness, and go on to the inspection 
and cleansing the other cells. After a few 
days my cell was allowed to go without any 
inspection whatever, and then we were ready 
to begin work, having obtained through some 
of our associates, who had been sent to the 
hospital, some table knives made of flat steel 
files. In my cell, as in the others, there was 
a narrow iron cot, used as a bedstead, which 
could be folded and propped up to the cell 
wall. My estimate was that the work could 
be completed within a month. On the 4th of 
November work was begun in the back part 
of my cell, under the rear end of my cot. We 
cut through six inches of cement, and took 
out six layers of brick put in and cemented 
with the ends up. Here we came to the air- 
chamber, as I had calculated, and found it six 
feet wide by four feet high, and running the 
entire length of the range of cells. The ce- 
ment and brick taken out in effecting an en- 
trance to the chamber were placed in my bed- 
tick, upon which I slept, during the progress 
of this portion of the work, after which it was 
removed to the chamber. We found the cham- 
ber heavily grated at the end, against which a 
large quantity of coal had been heaped, cutting 
off any chance of exit in that way. We then 
began a tunnel, running it at right angles from 
tho side of the chamber, and almost directly 
beneath my cell. We cut through the founda- 
tion wall of the cell block five feet, through 
twelve feet of grouting, to the outer wall of 
the east wing of the prison, through this wall, 
six feet in thickness, and four feet up near the 
surface of the yard, in an unfrequented place 


between this wing and the female department 
of the prison. During the progress of the 
work, in which we were greatly assisted by 
several of our comrades who were not to go 
out, notably among them Captain Thomas W. 
Bullitt, of Louisville, Kentucky, I sat at the 
entrance to my cell studiously engaged on Gib- 
bon’s Rome and in trying to master French. 
By this device I was enabled to be constantly 
on guard without being suspected, as I had 
pursued the same course during the whole 
period of my imprisonment. Those who did 
the work were relieved every hour. This was 
accomplished and the danger of the guards 
overhearing the work as they passed obviated 
by adopting a system of signals, which con- 
sisted in giving taps on the floor over the 
chamber. One knock was to suspend work, 
two to proceed, and three to come out. On 
one occasion, by oversight, we came near be- 
ing discovered. The prisoners were taken out 
to their meals by ranges, and on this day those 
confined in the first range were called for din- 
ner while Captain Hockersmith was in the 
tunnel. The deputy warden, on calling the 
roll, missed Hockersmith, and came back to 
inquire for him. General Morgan engaged 
the attention of the warden by asking his 
opinion as to the propriety of a remonstrance 
that the General had prepared, to be sent to 
General Burnside. Flattered by the deference 
shown to his opinion by General Morgan, the 
warden unwittingly gave Captain Hocker- 
smith time to get out and fall into line for 
dinner. While the tunnel was being run, Col- 
onel C. C. Morgan, a brother of General Mor- 
gan, made a rope, in links, of bed ticking, 
thirty-five feet in length, and from the iron 
poker of the hall stove we made a hook, in the 
nature of a grappling-iron, to attach to the 
end of the rope. 

The work was now complete with the ex- 
ception of making an entrance from each of 
the cells of those who were to go out to the 
chamber. This could only be done with safety 
by working from the chamber upward, as the 
cells were daily inspected. The difficulty pre- 
sented in doing this, was the fact that we did 
not know at what point to begin in order to 
open the holes in the cells at the proper place. 
To accomplish this, 2 measurement was neces- 
sary, but we had nothing to measure with. For- 
tunately the deputy warden again ignorantly 
aided us. I got into a discussion with him as to 
the length of the hall, and to convince me of my 
error he sent for his measuring line, and after 
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the hall had been measured and his statement 
verified, General Morgan occupied the attention 
of the deputy warden, while I took the line, 
meusured the distance from center to center of 
the cells (all being of uniform size), and 
marked it upon the stick used in my cell for 
propping up my cot. With this stick, measur- 
ing from the middle of the hole in my cell, 
the proper distance was marked off in the 
chamber for the holes in the other cells. The 
chamber was quite dark, and light being nec- 
essary for the work, we had obtained through 
our sick comrades in the hospital candles and 
matches. The hole in my cell during the 
progress of the work was kept covered with a 
large hand satchel containing my change of 
clothing. We cut from underneath upward 
until there was only a thin crust of the cement 
left in each of the cells from which escapes 
were to be made. Money was necessary to 
pay our expenses of transportation and for 
other contingencies as they might arise. Gen- 
eral Morgan had some money that the search 
did not discover, but it was not enough. Short- 
ly after we began work I wrote to my sister 
in Kentucky a letter, which through a trusted 
convict I sent out and mailed, requesting her 
to go to my library and get certain books, and 
in the back of a designated one, which she 
was to open with a thin kinke, place therein a 
certain amount of Federal money, repaste the 
back, write n:y name across the inside of the 
back where the money was concealed, and 
send the box by express. In due course of 
time the books with the money came to hand. 
The book selected as a medium for the trans- 
mission of the money was an ephemeral polit- 
ical publication of no intrinsic value, with the 
title, I believe, of Sam, or the History of Mys- 
tery. It only remained now to get informa- 
tion as to the time of the running of the trains 
and to await a cloudy night, as it was then full 
moon. Our trusty convict was again found 
useful. He was quite an old man, called 
Heavy, had been in the penitentiary for many 
years, and as he had been so faithful, and his 
time having almost expired, he was permitted 
to go on errands for the officials to the city. I 
gave him ten dollars to bring us a daily paper 
and six ounces of French brandy. Neither 
he nor any one within the prison or on the out- 
side had any intimation of our contemplated 
escape. 
It was our first thought to make our way to 
the Confederacy by the way of Canada; but, 
on inspecting the time-table that we found in 


the paper, it was seen that a knowledge of the 
escape would necessarily come to the prison 
officials before we could reach and cross over 
the Canada border. There was nothing left, 
then, but to take the train south, which we 
found, if on time, would reach Cincinnati, 
Ohio, before the cells were opened in the 
morning, at which time we expected our ab- 
sence to be discovered. One thing more re- 
mained to be done, and that was to ascertain 
the easiest and safest place at which to scale 
the outside wall of the prison. The windows 
opening outward were so high that we could 
not see the wall. In the hall was a ladder set- 
ting against the wall, fifty feet long, that had 
been used for sweeping down the hall. A 
view from the top of the ladder would give us 
a correct idea of the outside surroundings, but 
the difficulty was in getting that view without 
exciting suspicion. 

Fortunately, the warden came in while we 
were discussing the great strength and activity 
of Captain Samuel B. Taylor, who was very 
small of stature, when it was suggested that 
Taylor could go hand over hand on the under 
side of the ladder to the top and, with a mo- 
ment’s rest, return in the same way. To the 
warden this seemed impossible, and to con- 
vince him Taylor was permitted to make the 
trial, which he did successfully. At the top of 
the ladder he rested for a minute and took 
a mental photograph of the wall. When the 
warden had left, Taylor communicated the 
fact that directly south of and at almost right 
angles from the east end of the block in 
which we were confined there was a double 
gate to the outer wall, the inside one being 
of wooden uprights four inches apart, and the 
outside one as solid as the wall; the wooden 
gate being supported by the wing wall of the 
female department, which joined to the main 
outer wall. On the evening of the 27th of 
November the cloudy weather so anxiously 
waited and watched for came; and prior to 
being locked in our cells it was agreed to make 
the attempt at escape that night. Cell No. 
21, next to my cell, No. 20, on the first range, 
was occupied by Colonel R. C. Morgan, a 
brother of General Morgan. That cell had 
been prepared for General Morgan by open- 
ing a hole to the chamber, and when the 
hour of locking up came General Morgan 
stepped into cell 21, and Colonel Morgan into 
General Morgan’s cell in the second range. 
The guard did not discover the exchange, as 
General Morgan and Colonel Morgan were of 
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about the same physical proportions, and each 
stood with his back to the cell door when it 
was being locked. 

At intervals of two hours every night, be- 
ginning at eight, the guards came around to 
each cell and passed a light through the grat- 
ing to see that all was well with the prison- 
ers. The approach of the guard was often so 
stealthily made that a knowledge of his pres- 
ence was first had by seeing him at the door 
of the cell. To avoid a surprise of this kind 
we sprinkled fine coal along in front of the 
cells, walking upon which would give us warn- 
ing. By a singular coincidence that might 
have been a fatality, on the day we had deter- 
mined upon for the escape General Morgan 
received a letter from Lexington, Kentucky, 
begging and warning him not to attempt to 
escape, and by the same mail I received a 
letter from a member of my family saying 
that it was rumored and generally believed 
at home that I had escaped. Fortunately 
these letters did not put the officials on their 
guard. We ascertained from the paper we 
had procured that a train left for Cincinnati 
at 1:15 a.M., and, as the regular time for 
the guard to make his round of the cells 
was twelve o’clock, we arranged to descend 
to the chamber immediately thereafter. Cap- 
tain Taylor was to first descend, and, pass- 
ing under each cell, to notify the others. 
General Morgan had been permitted to keep 
his watch, and this he gave to Taylor that 
he might not mistake the time to go. 

At the appointed hour Taylor gave the sig- 
nal, each of us arranged his cot with the seat 
in his cell so as to represent a sleeping pris- 
oner, we, easily breaking the thin layer of 
cement, descended to the chamber, passed 
through the tunnel, breaking through the thin 
stratum of earth at the end. We came out 
near the wall of the female prison—it was 
raining slightly—crawled by the side of the 
wall to the wooden gate, cast our grappling iron 
attached to the rope over the gate, made it fast, 
ascended the rope to the top of the gate, drew 
up the rope and made our way by the wing 
wall to the outside wall, where we entered a 
sentry-box and divested ourselves of our outer 
soiled garments. In the day sentinels were 
placed on this wall, but at night they were on 
the inside of the walls and at the main en- 
trance to the prison. On the top of the wall 
we found a cord running along the outer edge 
and connecting with a bell in the office of the 
prison. This cord General Morgan cut with 


one of the knives we used in tunneling. 
Before leaving my cell I wrote and left ad- 
dressed to N. Merion, the warden, the fol- 
lowing: 
CASTLE MERION, CELL No. 20. 
November 27, 1863 


Commencement, November 4, 1863; conclusion, 
November 24, 1863; number of hours for labor per 
day, five; tools, two small knives. La patience est 
amére, mais son fruit est doux. 

By order of my six honorable Confederates, 

THOMAS H. HINEs, Captain, C. S. A. 


Having removed all trace of soil from our 
clothes and persons, we attached the iron hook 
to the railing on the outer edge of the wall, 
and descended to the ground within sixty 
yards of where the prison guards were sitting 
round a fire, conversing. Here we separated, 
General Morgan and myself going to the depot, 
some quarter of a mile from the prison, when 
I purchased two tickets for Cincinnati, and 
entered the car that just then camein. General 
Morgan took a seat by the side of a Federal 
Major in uniform, and I on the seat imme- 
diately in their rear. General Morgan entered 
into conversation with the Major, who was 
made the more talkative by a copious drink of 
my French brandy. As the train passed near 
the prison wall where we had descended, the 
Major remarked to General Morgan, “ There is 
where the rebel General Morgan and his officers 
are put for safe keeping.’ The General re- 
plied, “I hope they will keep him as safe as 
he is now.” Our train passed through Dayton, 
Ohio, and there, for some unknown reason, we 
were delayed an hour. This rendered it extra 
hazardous to go to the depot in the city of 
Cincinnati, since by that time the prison offi- 
cials would, in all probability, know of our 
escape, and telegraph to intercept us. In fact, 
they did telegraph in every direction, and of- 
fered a reward for our re-capture. Instead, 
then, of going to the depot in Cincinnati we 
got off, while the train was moving slowly, in 
the outskirts of the city, near Ludlow Ferry, 
on the Ohio River. Going directly to the ferry 
we were crossed over and landed in a skiff im- 
mediately in front of the residence of Mrs. 
Benham. We rang the door-bell, a servant 
came, and General Morgan wrote upon a visit- 
ing card, “ General Morgan and Captain Hines, 
escaped.” We were warmly received, took a 
cup of coffee with the family, were furnished a 
guide, and walked some three miles in the 
country, where we were furnished horses. 
Thence through Florence to Union, in Boone 
County, Ky., where we took supper with Dan- 
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iel Piatt. On making ourselves known to Mr. 
Piatt, who had two sons in our command, we 
were treated with the most cordial hospitality 
and kindness by the entire family. We there 
met Dr. John J. Dulaney, then of Florence, 
now of Covington, Kentucky, who was exceed- 
ingly kind and of great benefit in giving us in- 
formation as to the best route to pursue in get- 
ting through the country. That night we went 
to Mr. Corbin’s, near Union. He also had gal- 
lant sons in our command. We remained 
concealed at the house of Mr. Corbin until the 
next night. During this time Mr. Corbin, Mr. 
Green Smith, Mr. Piatt, Dr. Dulaney, and 
other friends of the cause supplied us with 
good, fresh horses and a pair of pistols each. 

Here an incident occurs to me that may ac- 
count for the delay of the Federals in ascer- 
taining the route we had taken. There lived 
in Canada West, some fifteen miles below 
Windsor on the Detroit River, Mr. Joseph H. 
Morgan. He came over from Ireland about 
the time of the rebellion of 1848, when 
Meagher, O’Brien, and Mitchell fled to this 
country for protection. He was intensely 
Southern in his sympathies, and made many 
sacrifices for those who were engaged in the 
Southern cause. The morning of our escape, 
November 25th, he happened in Windsor, and 
seeing a dispatch announcing the escape, he 
stepped into the Hiron’s House and registered 
“J. H. Morgan,” was assigned a room, and 
immediately it was telegraphed every where 
that General Morgan had escaped to Canada. 
This ruse doubtless threw the authorities off 
our track for some time, and in that way may 
have been materially beneficial to us, 

On the evening of the 29th of November 
we left Union with a voluntary guide, passed 
through the eastern edge of Gallatin County, 
and after traveling all night we spent the day 
of the 80th at the house of a friend on the 
Owen County line. Passing through New 
Liberty in Owen County, crossing Kentucky 
River at the ferry on the road to New Castle 
in Henry County, we stopped at the house of 
Mr. Pollard at 2.4.m., December Ist. Our guide 
did not know the people nor the roads further 
than the ferry, at which point he turned back. 
Not knowing the politics of Mr. Pollard it 
was necessary to proceed with caution. On 
reaching his house we aroused him and made 
known our desire to spend the remainder of 
the night with him. He admitted us and took 
us into the family room, where there was a 
lamp dimly burning on a center-table. On 
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the light being turned up I discovered a Cin- 
cinnati Enguirer, with large displayed head 
lines, announcing the escape of General Mor- 
gan, Captain Hines, and five other officers from 
the Ohio penitentiary. The fact that this news- 
paper was taken by Mr. Pollard was to me suffi- 
cient evidence that he was a Southern sympa- 
ithizer. Glancing atthe paper I looked up and 
remarked, “I see that General Morgan, Hines, 
and other officers-have escaped from the pen- 
itentiary.” He responded, Yes; and you are 
Captain Hines, are you not?” I replied, “Yes; 
and what is your name?” “ Pollard,” he ans- 
wered. “Allow me, then, tointroduce General 
Morgan.” I found that I had not made a mis- 
take. 

After rest and a late breakfast and a discus- 
sion of the situation, it was decided inexpe- 
dient to remain during the day, as the house 
was immediately on a public highway, beside 
the danger of such unexplained delay exciting 
the suspicion of the negroes on the place. 
We assumed the character of cattle- buyers, 
Mr. Pollard furnishing us with cattle-whips to 
make the assumption plausible. Our first ob- 
jective point was the residence of Judge W. 
8. Pryor, in the outskirts of the town of New 
Castle, as he was known to be in every way 
trustworthy, and to have on hand a lot of 
cattle being fed for the market. We reached 
there about noon of the lst of December, and 
found Judge Pryor at home, with a number of 
guests. We were introduced by Mr. Pollard 
to Judge Pryor and his gists under our as- 
sumed names, General Morgan as Hunt, and 
myself as Williams. Making known our pre- 
tended business, we walked out to look at the 
stock, when our true characters were made 
known to Judge Pryor; and, becoming fully 
informed as to the price of different grades 
of cattle, we returned to the house and took 
dinner, discussing in the meantime in the 


presence of the visitors the matter of the pur- 


chase of the cattle. A price was finally agreed 


upon, to be paid on delivery in Louisville on. 


the following Friday. 

After dinner Judge Pryor rode with us some 
distance, and put us in charge of a guide, who 
conducted us that night to Major Helm’s, near 
Shelbyville, in Shelby County, where we re- 
mained during the day of the 2d, and were 
there joined by four of our command in citi- 
zen’s dress. That night we passed through 
Taylorsville, and stopped on the morning of 
the 3d in the vicinity of Bardstown. 

The night of the 4th we resumed our jour- 


ney, and stopped on the morning of the 5th 
at Mr. McCormack’s at Rolling Fork Creek, in 
Nelson County, thence through Taylor, Green 
(passing near Greensburg), Adair and Cum- 
berland counties, crossing Cumberland River 
some nine miles below Burksville. We cross- 
ed the Cumberland, that was quite high, by 
swimming our horses by the side of a canoe. 
Near the place of crossing, on the south side, 
we stopped over night with a private in Col- 
onel Jacob’s Federal Cavalry, passing our- 
selves as citizens on the lookout for stolen 
horses. Next morning, in approaching the 
road from Burksville to Sparta, Tennessee, we 
came out of a by-way immediately in the rear 
of and some hundred yards from a dwelling 
fronting on the Burksville-Sparta road, and 
screening us from view on the Burksville end. 
As we emerged from the woodland a woman 
appeared at the back door of the dwelling and 
motioned us back. We withdrew from view 
but kept in sight of the door from which the 
signal to retire was given, when after a few 
minutes the woman again appeared and sig- 
naled us to come forward. She informed us 
that a body of Federal cavalry had just passed, 
going in the direction of Burksville, and that 
the officer in command informed her that he 
was attempting to intercept General Morgan. 
We followed the Burksville road something 
like a mile, and in sight of the rear guard. 
We crossed Obey’s River near the mouth of 
Wolf, and halted for two days in the hills of 
Overton County, where we came upon forty 
of our men, who had been separated from the 
command on the expedition into Indiana and 
Ohio. These men were placed under my com- 
mand, and thence we moved directly toward 
the Tennessee River, striking it about fifteen 
miles below Kingston, at Bridge’s Ferry, De- 
cember 13th. There was no boat to be used 
in crossing, and the river was very high and 
angry, and about one hundred and fifty yards 
wide. We obtained an ax from a house near 
by and proceeded to split logs and make a raft 
on which to cross and by which to swim our 
horses. We had learned that two miles and 
a half below us was a Federal cavalry camip. 
This stimulated us to the utmost, but notwith- 
standing our greatest efforts we were three 
hours in crossing over five horses and twenty- 
five men, At this juncture the enemy ap- 
peared on the opposite side, and began to fire 
on our men. 

Here General Morgan gave characteristic 
evidence of devotion to his men but little less 
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marked than that given by him at the time of 
his capture in Ohio. He had succeeded in 
swimming his horse almost entirely across the 
Ohio River, at least far enough to be entirely 
safe, but seeing that the bulk of his men, who 
were close pressed by the enemy, could not 
cross, he returned to the Ohio side to surren- 
der with them and share their fate. In this 
instance, when the firing began, General Mor- 
gan insisted on staying with the dismounted 
men and taking their chances, and was only 
dissuaded by my earnest appeal and represen- 
tation that such a course would endanger the 
men as well as ourselves. The men, by scat- 


‘tering in the mountains, did ultimately make 


their way through the Federal lines and reach 
the Confederacy. 

General Morgan, myself, and the four 
mounted men crossed over a spur of the moun- 
tains and descended by a bridle-path to a ra- 
vine or gulch upon the opposite side, and halt- 
ed in some thick underbrush about ten steps 
from a path passing along the ravine. Not 
knowing the country, it was necessary to have 
information or a guide, and, observing a log 
cabin about a hundred yards up the ravine, I 
rode there to get directions, leaving General 
Morgan and the others on their horses near 
the path. I found at the house a woman and 
some children. She could not direct me over 
the other spur of the mountain, but consented 
that her ten-year-old son might go with me 
and show the way. He mounted behind me, 
and by the time he was seated I heard the 
clatter of hoofs down the ravine, and, looking, 
I saw a body of about seventy-five cavalry 
coming directly toward me, and passing within 
ten steps of where the General and his men 
were sitting on their horses. I saw that my 
own escape was doubtful, and that any halt or 
delay of the cavalry would certainly result in 
the discovery and capture of General Morgan. 
Thus taking in the situation, and seeing in an 
instant that the escape of General Morgan 
depended upon misleading the cavalry, I lifted 
the boy from behind me and dashed to the 
head of the column and exclaimed, “ Hurry 
up, Major, or the rebels will escape!” He re- 
sponded, “ Who are you?” TI answered, “I be- 
long to the Home Guard Company in the bend 
—hurry, or they are gone.” ‘We dashed on, I 
riding by the Major at the head of the column 
some half a mile, when we came to where a 
dry branch crossed the road, and, as it had been 
raining that day, it was easily seen from the 
soil that had washed down from the side of 


the mountain that no one had passed there 
since the rain. Seeing this, the command was 
halted, and the Major again demanded to 
know who I was. I replied that I was a mem- 
ber of General Morgan’s command. “ Yes, 
d—n you! you have led me off from Morgan; 
T have a notion to hang you for it.” “ No, that 
was not General Morgan. I have served 
under him for two years and know him well, 
and have no object in deceiving you, for if it 
was Morgan he is now safe.” “ You lie, for he 
was recognized at the house where you got the 
ax. I would not have missed getting him for 
ten thousand dollars. It would have been a 
brigadier’s commission to me; d—n you! I 
will hang you forit.” Up to this time I had 
taken the situation smilingly and pleasantly, 
because I did not apprehend violence; but the 
officer, livid with rage from disappointment, 
directed one of his men to take the halter from 
his horse and hang me to a designated limb of 
atree. The halter was adjusted around my 
neck, and thrown over the limb. Seeing that 
the officer was desperately in carnest, I said, 
“Major, before you perform this operation, 
allow me to make a suggestion.” “ Be d—d 
quick about it, then.” “Suppose that was Gen- 
eral Morgan, as you insist, and I have led you 
astray, as you insist, wouldn’t I, being a mem- 
ber of his command, deserve to be hung if I 
had not done what you charge me with?” “He 
dropped his head for a moment, looked up with 
a more pleasant expression and said, “ By God! 
boys, he is right—let him alone.” 

Tam satisfied that this manner of appeal to 
soldierly pride is the only thing that saved me 
from his anger and chagrin. Iwas placed un- 
der guard of two soldiers and sent across the 
river to camp, while the officer in command 
took his men over the mountain in search of 
General Morgan. General Morgan, however, 
succteded in making good his escape after sev- 
eral adventures, the details of which I do not 
know. The next evening the Major returned 
with his command from his unsuccessful pur- 
suit. He questioned me closely, wanting to 
know my name; if I was a private in the com- 
mand, as I had stated to him at the time of my 
capture. Remembering that in prison the un- 
derclothing of Captain Bullitt had been ex- 
changed for mine, and that I then had on his 
with his name on them in ink, I assumed the 
name of Bullitt. 

Or the evening of the second day in this 
camp the Major invited me to go with him and 
take supper at the house of a Unionist a half 
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amileaway. We spent the evening with the 
family until nine o'clock, when the Major sug- 
gested that we should go back to camp. On 
reaching the front gate, twenty steps from the 
front veranda, he found that he had left his 
shawl in the house, and returned to get it, re- 
questing me to await his return. A young 
lady of the family was standing in the door, 
and when he went in to get the shawl she 
closed the door. I was then perfectly free, but 
T could not get my consent to go. For a mo- 
ment of time while thus at liberty, I suffered 
intensely in the effort to determine what was 
the proper thing to do. Upon the one hand 
was the tempting offer of freedom, that was very 
sweet to me after so many months of close con- 
finement, while on the other was the fact that 
the officer had treated me with great kindness, 
more as a comrade than as a prisoner, that the 
acceptance of his hospitality was a tacit pa- 
role and my escape would involve him in trou- 
ble. I remained until his return. He was 
greatly agitated, evidently realizing for the 
first time the extent of his indiscretion, and 
surprised undoubtedly at finding me quietly 
awaiting his return. I had determined not to 
return to prison, but rather than break faith i 
awaited some other occasion, however desper- 
ate, to effect an escape. Notwithstanding all 
this, something excited suspicion of me, for the 
next morning, while lying in a tent apparently 
asleep, I heard the officer direct a sergeant to 
detail ten men and guard me to Kingston, and 
he said to the sergeant, ‘‘ Put him on the mean- 
est horse you have, and be watchful or he will 
escape.” I was taken to Kingston and placed 
in jail, and there met three of our party who 
had been captured on the north side of the 
Tennessee River, at the time we attempted to 
cross. They were R. C. Church, William 
Chureh, and — Smith. After two days’ con- 
finement there, we were sent under guard of 
twelve soldiers to the camp of the Third Ken- 
tucky Federal Infantry, under command of 
Lieutenant - Colonel Dunlap. The camp was 
opposite the town of Lowdon, and was prepared 
for winter quarters. The large forest trees had 
been felled for a quarter of a mile around the 
camp, and log huts built in regular lines for 
the occupation of the troops. We were placed 
in one of these huts with three guards on the 
inside, while the guards who delivered us there 
were located around a camp-fire some ten steps 
in front of the only door to our hut, and 
around the whole encampment was the regu- 
lar camp guard. The next day, as we had 


learned, we were to be sent to Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, which was then General Burnside’s 
headquarters, and as I knew I would there be 
recognized, and, on account of my previous 
escape, that my chances for freedom would be 
reduced to the mimimum, we determined to 
escape that night. 

It was perfectly clear, the moon about 
full, making the camp almost as light as day, 
and as the moon did not go down until a short 
time before daylight we concluded to await its 
setting. The door of the cabin was fastened 
by a latch on the inside. The night was cold. 
We had only pretended to sleep, awaiting our 
opportunity. When the moon was down we. 
arose, one after another, from our couches, and 
went to the fire to warm. We engaged the 
guards in pleasant conversation, detailing in- 
cidents of the war. I stood with my right 
next the door, facing the fire and the three 
guards, and my comrades standing iramediately 
on my left. While narrating some incident in 
which the guards were absorbed, I placed my 
right hand upon the latch of the door, with a 
signal to the other prisoners, and, without 
breaking the thread of the narrative, bade 
the guards good-night, threw the door open, 
ran through the guards in front of the door, 
passed the sentinel at the camp limits, and 
followed the road we had been brought in to 
the mountains. The guards in front of the 
door fired upon me, as well as the sentinel on 
his beat, the last shot being so close to me that 
I felt the fire from the gun. Unfortunately 
and unwittingly I threw the door open with 
such force that it rebounded and caught my 
comrades on the inside. The guards assaulted 
them, and attempted to bayonet them, but 
they grappled, overpowered and disarmed 
the guards, and made terms with them before 
they would let themup. Fortunately all three 
of these prisoners, by great daring and cool 
courage, escaped before they were taken north 
to prison. 

In running from the camp to the mountains 
I passed two sentinel fires, and was pursued 
some distance at the point of the bayonet of 
the soldier who last fired at me. All was hurry 
and confusion in the camp. The horses in 
camp were bridled, saddled, and mounted, and 
rapidly ridden out the road I had taken, but 
by the time the pursuers reached the timber 
I was high up the mountain side, and compla- 
cently watched them as they scudded by. As 
IT ran from my prison house I fixed my eye 
upon Venus, the morning star, as my guide, 
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and traveled until daylight, when I had 
reached the summit of a mountain, where I 
found a sedge-grass field of about twenty acres, 
in the middle of which I lay down on the 
frozen ground and remained until the sun had 
gone down and darkness was gathering. Dur- 
ing the day the soldiers in search of me fre- 
quently passed within thirty steps of me, so 
close that 1 could hear their conjectures as 
to where I would most likely be found. I re- 
mained so long in one position that I thawed 
into the frozen earth, but the cool of the even- 
ing coming on the soil around me froze again, 
and I had some difficulty in releasing myself. 

As dark approached I descended the moun- 
tain, and cautiously approached an humble 
dwelling, and seeing no one but a woman and 
some children, I entered and asked for supper. 
While my supper was being prepared, no little 
to my disappointment the husband, a strap- 
ping, manly looking fellow, with his rifle on 
his shoulder, walked in. I had already as- 
sumed a character, and that was as agent to 
purchase horses for the Federal Government. 
I had come down that evening on the train 
from Knoxville, and was anxious to get a 
canoe and some one to paddle me down to 
Kingston, where I had an engagement for 
the next day to meet some gentlemen, who 
were to have horses there, by agreement with 
me, for sale. Could the gentleman tell me 
‘where I could get a canoe and some one to go 
with me? He said the rebels were so annoy- 
ing that all boats and canoes had been de- 
stroyed to keep them from crossing. He 
knew of but one canoe, and that was owned 
by a good Union man some two miles down 
the river Would he be kind enough to show 
me the way there, that I might get an early 
start and keep my engagement? 

After supper my hospitable entertainer walk- 


ed with me to the residence of the owner of 
the canoe. The family had retired, and when 
the owner of the premises came out there came 
with him a Federal soldier who was staying 
over night with him. This was not encourag- 
ing. After making my business known and 
offering large compensation, the owner of the 
canoe agreed to start with me by daylight. 
During my walk down there my guide had 
mentioned that a certain person living oppo- 
site the place where the canoe was owned had 
several horses that he would likely sell. I 
suggested that in order to save time and get as 
early a start as possible for Kingston, that the 
canoe owner would take me over to see to the 
purchase of these horses that night. The river 
was high and dangerous to cross at night, but 
by persuasive promises of good compensation 
I was taken over and landed some quarter of 
a mile from the house. With an injunction to 
await me, when the canoe landed I started 
toward the house; but when out of sight I 
changed my course and took to the moun- 
tains. 

For eight days I traveled by night, taking 
my course by the stars, laying up in the moun- 
tains by day, and getting food early in the 
evening wherever I could find a place where 
there were no men. I passed through the Fed- 
eral army, and reached the Confederate lines 
on the 27th of December, near Dalton, 
Georgia. 

Of those who escaped from the penitentiary 
three are dead. General Morgan was killed 
at Greenville, Tennessee; Captain Magee at 
Cumberland Gap; and Captain Taylor died 
of disease since the war. Captain Hocker- 
smith is a useful and highly respected citizen 
of Madisonville, Kentucky, and Captain Shel- 
don of Nelson County, Kentucky, and Cap- 
tain Bennett is living in East Tennessee. 


Thomas H. Hines. 


Note.—This narrative is, of course, correct in all the details which the author gives as of his own knowl- 
edge. He planned, and had more than any one else to do with the execution of this remarkable escape. 
Only one inaccuracy is apparent to me. That the gallant and distinguished author will, I know, not only 
pardon, but thank me for correcting. Captain Magee was not killed at Cumberland Gap, but near Bull’s 
Gap, in East Tennessee. He met death with the same heroic courage with which he had so often confronted 
it, and was killed in a charge in which he had ridden over and broken through a line of infantry. 

I am somewhat surprised that Judge Hines, while doing full justice to the influence of Les Miserables, 
omits to mention the suggestions which Monte Cristo may have furnished him ; especially as he must remem- 
ber that General Morgan dubbed him the Count of Monte Cristo. 


BASIL W. DUKE, 
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HE universal expression of interest and sym- 

pathy during General Grant’s illness, and the 
testimonials of regret his anticipated death has 
elicited from the people of the whole country, and 
all classes of political opinion, are very significant. 
The feeling has been indubitably cordial and genu- 
ine, and unmistakably evinces that we have really 
entered upon an era of national reconciliation. 

General Grant was the foremost and most promi- 
nent figure among those who employed arms to 
crush the Southern effort for separate and independ- 
ent existence. No o:her military chief engaged in 
the task of coercion, no leader battling for the main- 
tenance of the Union and the supremacy of the Fed- 
eral Government, accomplished any thing like so 
much. No man was so thoroughly identified as he, 
in the estimation of both sections, with the triumph 
of the one and the defeat of the other. 

Nor was he less conspicuous in the political epoch 
which immediately succeeded the conflict of arms. 
Selected by the politicians who represented the ex- 
treme views and bitterest, most implacable senti- 
ments of the Republican party—although himself, 
perhaps, entertaining neither—he carried out during 
all the reconstruction period, as President and party 
leader, the policy outlined by his associates and ad- 
visers with the same stubborn, tenacious, and ag- 
gressive spirit which had characterized his career in 
the field. Twice elected President by means of his 
overweening personal popularity and the admiration 
his military achievements had won him, his polit- 
ical influence continued for years after the tide of 
sectional resentment had largely subsided, and the 
political plans and purposes of the Republican masses 
had been in a large measure changed. 

Naturally he became, in the estimation of all 
those who had upon principle combated the fierce 
and arbitrary policy of which he was exponent and 
executor, and likewise of all whom it had alarmed 
into recession and protest, a man to be suspected, 
feared, and opposed. Democrais and moderate Re- 
publicans arrayed themselves against him as a mat- 
ter of course, and with more of personal than even 
of political feeling. The ‘third term,” it will be re- 
membered, was resisted as a menace and danger to 
the existence of constitutional government, largely 
because of the fear felt of him. 

That in so short a time he has been able tomollify 
the animosities both of war and partisan contention, 
is proof that he possessed qualities which commend 
themselves to the better popular judgment and sym- 
pathies. The disposition to condone what was wrong 
and error in the administration of his high civil mag- 
istracy may be in part explained by the belief that 
he was misled and manipulated by astute and un- 
scrupulous men, whose designs his blunt nature 
could not fathom, and of whose cunning his inex- 
perience made him an easy conquest. But it is not 
wholly thus explained, There seems to be a pro- 
found and just conviction that in that strong, assert- 
ive, and coarse-grained character, much inclined as 
it was to self-seeking and the aggrandizement of his 
friends and his “ring,’’ there was yet inherent a 
dogged honesty and desire in the main to do what 
was right. Somehow the people have always cred- 
ited that, in the depths of a nature not comely and 
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attractive on the surface, there was an abundance of 
manly purpose and heroic fiber—an instinctive fidel- 
ity to plighted word and plain duty—which flashed 
forth so notably when, without a bit of bravado or 
flourish, he clenched his teeth and bade Stanton not 
molest the men who carried his paroles; and cropped 
out again in the absolute confidence he gave the 
man who robbed him of fortune and embittered the 
last hours of his life. 

General Grant’s fame rests upon his military suc- 
cesses altogether; and it is in his character of com- 
mander, therefore, that history will chiefly consider 
him. 

He was, beyond all comparison, the greatest cap- 
tain, although not, perhaps, the best soldier, which 
the war developed upon the side of the Union. In 
the learning of his profession he was inferior to 
many of his comrades. He had not the science of 
McClellan ; he was, we are compelled to believe, less 
skillful than Meade. In energy, pertinacity, fearless 
disregard of adverse chances, and a certain rough 
resourcefulness, he was vastly superior to any of 
them. It is quite often said that courage is a very 
common quality; but it is not true, save in a much 
more limited sense than it is intended to be taken. 
All men are combative under favorable conditions; 
and passion, example, contagion, discipline, will 
make them fight, just as other influences will occa- 
sionally make them run. But the courage which fits 
@ man to command, and enables him to successfully 
lead, is very rare. In addition to natural hardihood 
of nerve, and the high spirit which disdains to yield 
to physical fear,even if not insensible to it, there 
must be the disposition to cheerfully and daunt- 
lessly accept responsibility, the capacity to decide 
calmly and act promptly in the most trying and 
doubtful emergencies. Many a man will go to his 
death in the execution of an order, who would yet 
shrink absolutely from giving such an order, how- 
ever necessary it might be. No quality is so neces- 
sary in a commander as decision. The General who 
can not make up his mind to fight, and dawdles on 
the edge of a resolution, had better resign and go 
into the insurance business. Campaigns ought not 
to be undertaken, any more than wars declared, un- 
lesssomething is to be accomplished. Every modern 
soldier realizes this; but every commander is by no 
means able to get his own consent to strike for de- 
cisive results. He is apt to take counsel of his fears, 
and mistake a timid prudence for salutary caution. 
Nothing can be accomplished in war without taking 
risks. The French have a military proverb that 
‘one who wishes to make an omelette must first 
break the eggs;’? and Forrest expressed the same 
idea in his pithy aphorism, ‘War means fight, and 
fight means kill.” 

The General whom nature has destined to victory 
—the true conqueror—although he find himself in- 
ferior to his enemy to-day, but is aware that he can 
not justly expect ever again to be so nearly equal 
with him, will fight to-day, and dismiss all fear of the 
consequences, This is more a moral than an intel- 
lectual faculty. It is courage of the best and truest 
quality. The serene intrepidity of Albert Johnston, 
the exalted valor of Lee, the electric dash of Jack- 
son, were all manifestations of this capacity to assume 
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responsibility and discard apprehension; and not 
less so was Grant’s sedate, stubborn composure under 
every condition of danger and difliculty. 

It was this indomitable “ pluck,” that would not 
confess disaster, and was proof against demoraliza- 
tion, which held him to his work in the Wilderness 
and on the Peninsula, and all through that final 
campaign, closed by the fall of Richmond and col- 
lapse of the Confederacy. The plan of that cam- 
paign—simple, but sure of success if adhered to— 
was inspired by the man’s confidence in his own 
tenacity and grip. It was more a matter of tempera- 
ment than of calculation. 

The plan of destroying Lee’s army by “ attrition” 
—to break down the wonderful morale and deplete 
the ranks of that army, made almost invincible by 
successive victories, by incessant attack and con- 
stant fighting—seemed lamentably deficient in strat- 
egic science and ‘‘combination.’”’ To execute it a 
vast host and enormous sacrifice of life were neces- 
sary; but it is safe to say that it was the only plan 
which could have won. 

Because a more elaborate and pretentious study 
of the problem may have previously overlooked or 
refused it, is no reason why the critics should chal- 
lenge the military intelligence of the man who con- 
ceived and carried it out. General Grant has been 
criticised for commencing his movement upon Rich- 
mond by the route he first pursued; for advancing 
upon a line which brought him in contact with the 
Confederate army where it would have the advantage 
of the series of intrenchments and strong positions 
between the Rapidan and the city, instead of at once 
occupying the ground where he inaugurated the 
siege—the position formerly taken by McClellan, and 
which, it was said, he could have gained in a far 
shorter time and without serious loss. The answer 
to that criticism we think conclusive. As has already 
been suggested, Grant had arrived at the conclusion 
that he could destroy Lee’s army only by hard pound- 
ing—by continuous and the most terrific fighting in 
the field. If he took position on the Peninsula with- 
out previous demonstration on the other line, Gen- 
eral Lee would confront him with an army unim- 
paired in any wise, and ensconced behind elaborate 
fortifications; an army numerous enough to hold 
the works and guard the communications. By ad- 
vancing upon Richmond from a direction which 
forced General Lee to come out and fight him, he 
lost fearfully, it is true; but so did Lee. Grant 
could afford the loss; Lee could not; and when the 
latter was subsequently shut up in the lines of 
Richmond, he was numerically wo weak to long 
hold the roads by which he could obtain supplies. 

To say that Grant was not Lee’s equal as a tacti- 
cian is merely to say of him what is true of every 
soldier of the age, not excepting those of Prussia; 
but he succeeded in deing what no other General 
opposed to the great master of the offenso-defensive 
had ever done; he kept him purely on the defensive, 
and confined his marvelous skill solely to the-main- 
tenance of his own positions. Nor was this due en- 
tirely to the great disparity of forces, for Lee had 
been largely outnumbered when he drove McClellan 
to the sea; when he tumbled Pope back in pell-mell 
route to Washington; when he hurled Burnside 
across the Rappahanock, and when he shattered Hook- 
er at Chancellorville. General Grant displayed no 
mean tactical ability in so handling an immense 
army in a difficult country that no part of it was 


ever out of the way when wanted, nor in the way of 
any other; that each did its share of the fighting; 
and that an incessant general assault was continued 
until the Army of Virginia, fearfully reduced in 
numbers, was inclosed in a net that could not be 
broken. 

But the narrative of that Titanic final struggle 
belongs to the historian, and its character can only 
be barely suggested here. It is scarcely possible to 
write of General Grant without some allusion to it, 
for he is as much a part of it as it is a part of history. 
It isa memorable tribute to him, anda fact worthy 
of nationaland permanent record, that the earnest 
men whose dearest hopes were crushed in the hour 
of his triumph, respect his fame and think of his 
crowning exploit without bitterness. 


F all recent books few have been awaited with 

greater interest, aud not one will be read with 
greater disappointment than the life and letters of 
George Eliot. 

The purpose of this biography is to conceal as 
far as possible the personality of the novelist. Every 
thing which would give one an insight into her life’s 
history is rigidly excluded. These three volumes 
add little to the knowledge of George Eliot gath- 
ered by patient readers from her novels, though her 
noveis were to a marked degree impersonal. Mr. 
Cross has merely arranged in chronological order 
the events of her life as detailed in a singularly re- 
strained and restricted correspondence and in a re- 
markably common-place journal. 

Mr. Cross continues, after her death, the system of 
exclusion pursued so strenuously and so unwisely 
by Mr. Lewes during her life, the aim being to sur- 
round George Eliot as with a cloud, whence should 
come the utterances of an unseen oracle in an un- 
known tongue. The result was, little by little, to sep- 
arate her from a perfect sympathy with her readers, 
and to remove her farther and farther from the 
source of her inspiration. 

If we are not to go behind the image thus set up 
for the wonder and admiration of mankind, much 
of this wonder will change to mockery, and admira- 
tion will be rendered only with distinct reservations. 
The George Eliot here presented is another woman 
from the George Eliot who wrote Silas Marner, 
Adam Bede, Mill on the Floss, and Romola. Life 
throbbed there in every line, and on every page was 
some touch: of nature which proved her kinship 
with mankind. If we would know this woman we 
must turn from her biography to those unconscious 
revelations which are found in her own books. Per- 
haps, after all, this is not only the best biography, 
but all that is needed. There may come a feeling of 
disappointment that Mr. Cross could not do for George 
Eliot what Trevelyan did for Macaulay, and that he 
would not do what Froude has done for Carlyle; but 
what she has written is written, and it conveys, like 
the unconscious actions of a personal friend, a better 
index to her character than could the most labored 
efforts of the most skillful biographer. 

There will come a change in current opinion 
concerning George Eliot; and this is well. Too much 
mystery has surrounded her to enable any one to 
form a just estimate of her genius. It was marvel- 
ous and commanding, but with limitations clearly 
marked and at times painfully narrow. She was in 
no sense a seer nor sibyl, but a woman who felt 
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deeply, at times warmly, with much in common 
with the people of her day and generation. As time 
passed she was separated from the sympathy of the 
multitude, was withdrawn within the narrower pre- 
cinets of a temple erected for her as the priestess of 
a new dispensation in knowledge, art, morals, and 
religion. 

She has written what the world will not willingly 
forget; she has marred images which the world 
would willingly have cherished; but the book is 
closed. There is to be no alteration, no revision, no 
emendation. It isa noble legacy, which depends not 
at all for its worth on artificial supports, or on de- 
luded or delusive hero worship. She reached the 
foremost rank in an age rich in literary power and 
excellence, and her light will not be dimmed, nor 
the influence of her work lessened until many of 
her contemporaries have become merely shadows of 
a name. 


S the contents of this number indicate, the man- 
A agers of the SOUTHERN Bivovac propose to pub- 
lish a distinctively Southern Magazine. Southern in 
no merely political sense, but a magazine which, 
while appealing to the lovers of good literature every 
where, will deal chiefly with the aspects of Southern 
life, thought, action, with Southern history and scen- 
ery, with Southern traditions and prejudices, in ac- 
cordance with the accepted rules of art. 

Every enduring work of art, every production 
which reaches the universal heart must have a local 
birth-place, a local habitation. True in every depart- 
ment of art, this is especially true in literature. It 
must represent a distinct period in time, and observe 
a clearly marked restriction as to place. In a peculiar 
sense Burns is the most provincial of poets, but he 
gave voice in deathless lines to the aspirations of his 
own people and they found their echo in the heart of 
humanity. 

In seeking to broaden a literature, much is often 
lost in depth and power. This has certainly been 
the case with most of the imaginative literature of 
America; the little that is to last is distinctively lo- 
eal, dealing with conditions of life which were nec- 
essarily temporary and transient, but at the same 
time showing under all the varying circumstances, 
beating with never varying certainty, the spirit of a 
true manhood and womanhood. 

Ina recent publication, conducted by the members 
of the senior class of one of the Eastern colleges, it 
is stated that ‘‘it is almost an impossibility to find 
thé materials fora romance in this country.” This 
is a serious error; the materials abound, the diffi- 
culty is to find those with the skill, knowledge, and 
instinct to handle them. We lack, to a strange de- 
gree, the imaginative quality, the creative faculty. 
What of the colonial period? Of the war of Inde- 
pendence? Of the years during which the nation 
conquered and peopled a continent? Is there noth- 
ing romantic found in the period of slavery and the 
anti-slavery agitation? In the marvelous contrasts 
presented by life in the North and in the South dur- 
ing the years when the States were gradually separat- 
ing? How marked are the lights and shadows of 
Southern domestic life, life in the negroes’ quarters, 
life in the old plantation home! the devastations of 
civil war, the wretchedness which reconstruction 
spread far and wide! Barren, indeed, is the mind 
which contemplates all this and then says that the 


difficulties of writing a romance and laying the 
scene in this country are insuperable. 

We do not stop here to mark the distinction be- 
tween the romance and the novel; we accept the word 
in its broadest sense, and express the belief that the 
American novel for which we are all waiting will 
come from the South. 

This digression is not purposeless; it serves to 
indicate somewhat the spirit in which the Brvovac 
will be conducted. In it will be hospitably enter- 
tained whatsoever serves to illustrate in any way 
Southern life, manners, history, or tradition ; South- 
ern life, not as something separate from the national 
but as an inseparable and integral part of it. 

Special attention will be given to papers relating 
to the war. The civil warin its personal aspects, the 
war in relation to individuals has not been yet de- 
scribed. The people are familiar with the names of 
a few great battles, but the significance and impor- 
tance of each of these battles on subsequent move- 
ments is not known. Of the battle of Franklin, the 
people of the East know little or nothing. At Frank- 
lin was really lost and won the battle of Nashville. 
The check there given the forces of General Hood re- 
sulted in his defeat at Nashville a few days later. 
Major Sanders tells his story in a graphic and inter- 
esting manner, and it is the clearest statement of the 
occurrences of that eventful day which has yet been 
made, 

Chief Justice Hines publishes in this issue an ar- 
ticle that is but introductory of a series of historical 
papers which will throw much light on a feature of 
the war up to this time entirely misunderstood. 

Enough has been said to indicate the future course 
of the magazine. The reading public of the North 
and South we feel assured are ready for such a maga- 
zine, and the fact that so many Southern magazines 
have failed, instead of shaking our faith in this en- 
terprise, only serves to strengthen it. 


HIS country is just now entertaining a very curi- 
ous experience. Intelligence is unquestionably 
more widely disseminated here than in any popula- 
tion of equal extent upon the globe, and the masses 
of the population are more amply provided with the 
means of education than at any previous period, and 
yet, for one of its most important functions, intelli- 
gence seems to be held in less esteem than ever before. 
It commands a premium, undoubtedly, in all the de- 
partments of commercial business, in trade, in the 
arts, and as a rule in the professions. The skilled 
mechanic, the trained man of business, the educated 
lawyer, physician, journalist, and practical scientist, 
most usually takes rank accordingly to his actual 
proficiency. Knowledge and accomplishments win 
recognition and bear their meed in all the vocations 
in which an actual exchange of values is had in pri- 
vate transactions, and private or individual judg- 
ment is applied to the character of the service ren- 
dered, But when the service is to be rendered to the 
public, the rule seems very largely now and in a fair 
way ere long to be completely reversed. The exalted 
and valuable uses which popular education, it was 
hoped and predicted, would yield in governmental 
affairs, in public administration, are not yet conspic- 
uously manifest; indeed, disappointment in more 
than one direction gives some cause for despondency. 
In the administration of criminal law—certainly 
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a most important function of government—we seem 
to be educating ourselves backward into barbarism 
and anarchy rather than to be making progress 
toward a better condition of things. From one end 
of the continent to the other the courts are crowded 
with murder cases, the dockets laden with indict- 
ments for every kind of violent and brutal crime, 
and the press, after every acquittal, fulminating 
against the ignorance which rendered the verdict. 
Whatever justice there may have been heretofore in 
the encomiums so lavishly bestowed upon the trial 
by jury, the average jury which tries a homicide 
nowadays is indeed the palladium of the criminal, 

But it is not here only that intelligence is at a dis- 
count. Let any man capable of acute and just ob- 
servation of such things, look over the municipal 
governments which exercise so much influence over 
interests so vast in this country, and size up the ma- 
terial which composes them, and then let him frankly 
declare his opinion about the improving effect of 
general education upon those bodies, or whether it 
has ever reached them. 

Compare the delegations which the larger cities 
send, as a rule, to the State legislatures with those 
which the better rural districts furnish, and judge 
how far the superior facilities of the cities for public 
education have affected or benefited the public ser- 
vice. 

It is neither logical nor permissible for the adyo- 
eates of popular education to attempt to explain 
these notorious facts by saying that in large cities 
and dense populations such conditions will obtain 
and such things will happen. Education is espe- 
cially intended for large populations—intelligence 
is peculiarly needed for the guidance of vast masses 
of men. When men are not crowded together, are 
not treading on each other’s toes and pressing upon 
the means of subsistence, the want of the instruction 
which teaches them to live together harmoniously 
and consult in the common welfare the individual 
good is not so sensibly felt. It is the duty of those 
charged with the task of public education to find a 
way to impart it to large numbers as well as small. 
When we talk about educating the masses we ought 
to mean education of the masses—that, or else find 
some other phrase. 

The truth is, the disappointment is felt just where 
it has all the time been foreseen. That is to say, 
education of the kind imparted in the ordinary 


schools of the country and by the mere acquisition 
of information does not of itself make men better 
morally, although it does improve them intellectu- 
ally. It makes them smarter, but does not always 
make them wiser. 

As a consequence public affairs are allowed to 
be loosely and often corruptly administered, not 
because the great bulk of the people are deceived as 
to the fact, not because they do not know that things 
are going on badly, but because they don’t care. 
Bummers and incompetents attain high positions, 
not because the very men who vote for them are 
not thoroughly advised of their characters and cali- 
ber, but because some are indifferent, and too many 
desire to use just such material for questionable 
schemes. 

Protests are constantly entered against this condi- 
tion of things, and attempts made to correct it by 
the few; but the spasmodic struggle of the few is 
impotent against the lethargic indolence and invet- 
erate prejudice of the many. We say prejudice ad- 
visedly, for it is that, and of the most unfortunate 
kind. Honest men, intelligent men,men above re- 
proach themselves, listen with sympathy to a trick- 
ster and notoriously unscrupulous political adyen- 
turer when he sneers at reform and warns them 
against ‘‘ kid-gloved and silk-stockinged statesmen.” 

Now it can not be too often and justly pointed out 
that poor men, men occupying what are termed the 
“humbler walks” of life, are more interested in a 
better political morality than are the rich. Rich men 
may be excluded from office because of the unpop- 
ularity it induces, but they can always exert a cer- 
tain influence by means of wealth, and can do so, 
if they choose, all the more surely when corrupt 
men are given political power. The poor man has 
no such protection. He, of all men, should desire 
that a standard of morality, intelligence, and merit 
should be erected and observed, by which men 
should be judged and estimated and should take 
rank in the seale of citizenship. 

We have been at some pains to announce a truism, 
but it can not be told too often. 

Just what the corrective may be for that which we 
deprecate we are not prepared to say. But it must 
come in the shape of something which will enable 
public education to give us moral tone and discip- 
line as well as mental, and elevate the general stand- 
ard of seif respect. 
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OTHING so delighted the ante-bellum plantation 
N darkey as a ‘“‘babtisin’.’’ He would travel all 
night to attend one early Sunday morning: and even 
when not himself officiating or assisting in any di- 
rect way—as convert or ‘‘a he’ppin’ de preacher to 
hol’ de convert ’’—but simply as spectator, he was 
supremely blessed when at a “ babtisin’.’”’ 

“‘Crenshaw’s Mose" was an awful wicked nigger; 
only a few days ago, another party, who used to live 
in that neighborhood and knew Mose well, remarked 
in our hearing that “he was the wickedest nigger I 
ever see.”’ 

Mose would get drunk and run all over the coun- 
try after night. He would fight the other niggers at 


corn-shuckings, and on more than one occasion had 
gone so far as to raise a row at “ meetin’.”” He, had 
even been suspected of riding his old mistress’s car- 
riage horses off to midnight frolics; and he would 
swear strange, reckless oaths that made the other 
niggers’ hair curl, and gave them cramps in their 
stomachs. Judge, then, the sensation created among 
black and white when it was announced all through 
the neighborhood that Mose was going to join the 
church and be baptized. 

An immense crowd assembled to see him dipped. 
All the niggers—old niggers, young niggers, big and 
little, black and “ yaller’’ niggers—were there, with 
eyes dilated in expectancy; in some vague way an- 
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ticipating someawiul “sign”’ or ‘“‘jedgment."’ Scores 
of white people were there, too, feeling scarcely less 
interest than the blacks. 

At length the preacher—a venerable old colored 
man whom every body respected—made his appear- 
ance, marching majestically toward a deep “ hole”’ 
in the creek, where the ceremony was to be per- 
formed. Following him was a phalanx of brothers 
in ‘‘de congregashun,” with faces as sable as their 
coats, eyes shining with a secret sense of ‘impor- 
tance and most imposing port. In their midst was 
Mose. His face wore the most curious expression 
of mingled dignity and apprehension that ever mor- 
talsaw. He felt all the importance of one who was 
“a brand plucked from the burning,’’ but was by no 
means sure that the deyil would let his own escape 
without an effort to keep him. 

Amid “intense but suppressed excitement,’ and 
the sound of many voices uplifted in song, the 
preacher and Mose descended into the water. The 
preacher repeated the formula of baptism, and pro- 
ceeded to ‘dip’? him backward, after the most ap- 
proved fashion. Just at this moment an enormous 
black-snake popped up in front of the pair, staring 
in that curious, satirical way which is the reptile’s 
wont when surprised or excited. With a wild howl 
of dismay, Mose sprang away, carrying the preacher 
with him, and tumbling over the ledge of rocks 
which bounded the deepest part of the pool, went 
headlong into ten feet of water. In a moment he 
rose to the surface, snorting and sputtering. He 
swam ashore, climbed up the bank, shook himself, 
and glared indignantly around on the crowd. For 
some time his sentiments of scorn and disappoint- 
ment could find no adequate expression. But at 
length he broke forth: 

“Now, you fokes min’ what I tell you. Some 
white genel’man gwyne to lose a valerble nigger, 
one o’ dese days, by dis d——n foolishnes.”’ 

So spake he, ‘fan’ jes up and lef’.”” And ‘de lat- 
ter en’ uv Crenshaw’s Mose wuz wusser’n de fust.” 


In the long, cold winter of 1863-64, when I.ong- 
street occupied the upper portion of East Tennessee, 
his cavalry watching Knoxville, and vigilant to re- 
tard every Federal advance, was not only engaged in 
constant, arduous service, but subjected to the sever- 
est privations. A certain Tennessee regiment, which 
was generally on the extreme front, adopted a camp 
rule to the effect that whenever a horse broke loose 
and strayed from his own proper part of the camp, 
the party upon whom he trespassed—especially if he 
were caught making free with the precious forage— 
should have the right to confiscate the halter worn by 
the said horse. Inasmuch as good serviceable halters 
were scarce, the privilege was rigorously exercised, 

One night, ‘‘Mack” and “Ben,’’ two young fel- 
lows belonging to the same “mess,’’ and inseparable 
companions, had collected an extra quantity of ex- 
cellent fodder. after giving an ample “ feed” to each 
of their horses, they disposed the residue so as to 
make them a snug, warm bed, and retired, to enjoy, 
as they hoped, an unusually luxuriant snooze. 

Ben’s horse, it should be remarked, was a veteran 
campaigner, known throughout the brigade as “Old 
Tige.’”’ He was not a beauty, but could *‘ go all the 
gaits,’ gallop a week without rest, and’ for taking 
eare of himself, was smarter than a quartermaster. 
“Ben’’ loved him like a brother. 


In the dead hour of the night “ Mack’’ was awak- 
ened by a suspicious tugging at the mass of fodder 
in which he was embedded. He listened attentively, 
and there could be no mistake about it, there was a 
stray horse out there, quite probably he wore a hal- 
ter. Here was a glorious chance for spoil. He shook 
off all drowsy feeling and awakened ‘ Ben,’’ and 
communicated to him the important fact that a 
horse, perhaps having a halter on, was “a stealin’ 
our forage.” 

It was at once agreed that “ Mack” should slip 
out, seize the horse, give him a good hiding, that he 
might learn to conduct himself better in the future, 
and, as a matter of course, confiscate the halter. It 
was as dark as a wolf’s mouth, but “‘ Mack ’’ groped 
his way to the back of the shanty, and, without diffi- 
culty, captured the trespasser. 

“Now tie him up and belt him good,” said “Ben.” 
Teach him how to come foolin’ around here, eatin’ 
up Old Tige’s “‘feed.”’ ‘‘Mack,’’ having procured a 
stout brush, proceeded to “ belt’? him. Tojudge from 
the vigorous snorting and cavorting with which the 
previously docile animal received the monitory les- 
son, it both amazed and disgusted him. “Nowsnake 
off his halter,’’ suggested ‘‘Ben,’’ when the “‘belting”’ 
was finished, ‘Old Tige’s halter is gettin’ mighty 
threadbare and weak.’’ “Mack” slipped off the hal- 
ler, and deposited it safely under the fodder, and the 
pair dropped off to sleep again. They were roused 
by the bugle sounding the reveillé. The face of each 
wore a broad smile at the recollection of what had 
occurred during the night. “Ben” triumphantly 
reached for the halter; but when it was drawn fortha 
ghastly change came over his face. He gulped twice 
or thrice, and said in a faint voice, “This is old Tige’s 
halter. It must have been him you was ‘ beltin’.”” 


In one of the fiercest battles fought by the Army 
of the West, a celebrated Tennessee regiment, which 
had won renown on many bloody fields, and never 
recoiled except from a fire which the staunchest vet- 
erans would consider a valid excuse for such con- 
duct, found itself in a situation which fully justi- 
fied, in the opinion of officers and men, a “retro- 
grade movement.”’ 

Suddenly, while driving a Yankee line before it, 
it came upon a half dozen batteries which opened 
at short range with grape, while three or more regi- 
ments rose on the flanks, and “made things hum.” 

The Tennesseeans found it best, under the cir- 
cumstances, to fall back to a ridge some two hun- 
dred yards in the rear, and, leaving nearly two thirds 
of their number dead and wounded on the ground, 
they sought this friendly shelter to reform. 

At this juncture a Mississippi regiment of equal 
celebrity arrived. Its gallant colonel, anxious for 
the fray, and not altogether apprised of the nature 
of thesituation, shouted to the Tennesseeans, ‘Make 
way there, and let Mississippi in.’’ 

Way was promptly made, and the brave boys from 
“Old Jeff’s’’ State rushed unhesitatingly at the foe. 
But when they reached the same point where the 
Tennesseeans had received the destructive “bliz- 
zard,”’ a similar greeting was given them. Earth 
and air seemed lighted with the fires and resonant 
with the roar of the infernal regions, and they reel- 
ed back as their predecessors had done. 

Seeing them return, the Tennesseeans rose and 
yelled, “ Make way here, and let Mississippi out.”’ 
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